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Dead Blocks Again. 





We have received from Mr. M. J. Lorraine a long com- 
munication on dead blocks. We cannot give space to his let- 
ter entire, but give his arguments with fairness and sufficient 
fullness, and here we will drop the discussion for the pres- 
ent: 

1. I come to the assertion that dead blocks are of no use 
unless both cars are equipped with them. I fail to see what 
benefit dead blocks will be at allin this case, despite the il- 
lustrations given, which I will take up furtber on. 

2. The pomt is made that, when uncoupling the M. C. B 
coupler, one knuckle will be left open, and, consequently, 
always be in position for anotber coupling. Does the writer 
of the article pretend to believe that, in shifting cars in e 
yard, some other car with the knuckle conveniently open 
will always present itself to be coupled with the closed 
knuckle, or that the same car that was taken away witb the 
knuckle open will be the one to be brought back again to be 
connected ? Is it not more probable, and very likely, that in 
the general work of switching cars and making up trains, a 
closed knuckle will encounter a closed knuckle ¢ 

3. Referring now to the illustrations [p. 139] showing how 
dead blocks can be utilized when the M. C- B. type coupler 
come together open or closed. To use a buffer spring or com- 
bination of springs to allow the drawbar to recede as much 
as he shows and claims, would require a compression of the 
springs attached to each member of the coupling of 41¢ in., 
before the faces of the dead blocks would meet, or a total 
compression of 9 in. Then on going ahead after backing the 
cars, not only will this compression of 9 in. be released 
but an additional compression of the springs by a reverse 
action, of 3!¢ in., will follow, giving a total movement 
of the drawbars of 12!¢ in. Does any one imagine that any 
sensible railroad man will uphold this great difference of 
distance between the ends of the cars in backing and pull- 
ing? And what would be the result to the poor mortal 
who would attempt to step across the opening at just the 
moment this lengthening out occurs? Again, does the 
originator of the article in question know of any M. C. B. 
coupler that is driven home beneath the end sill, as he shows 
jt, and how would this occur with the stop-block on top, 
which most couplers have to limit their rearward move- 
ment? Again, when coupling with the commun drawbar, 
though that drawbar will recede far enough for the face of the 
buffer to come even with the face ot the drawhead, yet the 
difficulty still exists that the M. C. B. coupler will have to 
recede 4}¢ in. before the face of its buffer can come in 
contact with the opposite buffer and protect the knuckle. 

4. Referring now to the plaintive editorial about the ‘‘poor 
widow, etc.,” I wish to say I have coupled many cars my- 
self, and have seen many coupled by others, and in making a 
coupling I have never yet interposed my body or seen any 
one interpose their’s between the end sills for that. purpose. 
One does not have to stand that close to couple cars, but has 
only to reach in with his arm, and it is a pretty thick arm 
that will take up 12 in. of space. But does the writer of the 
article know what dead blocks are called by railroad 
operatives and brakemen? If not, I will enlighten 
him. They are called ‘ man-killers.” For not only 
do they allow no space whatever for one’s arm, but in reach- 
jng over or under them to make the coupling a man has to 
draw his body in dangerous proximity to the dead blocks, 
and the possibility of being crushed is very great. If I am 
not mistaken, the laws of the states of Missouri and Iowa 
prohibit the use of dead blocks. 

5. It is strange indeed that with the present equipment, 
with 6-in. dead blocks, cars have ever been abie to go around 
curves, and now when one coupler alone requires 9 in. dead 
blocks, such a great cry should be made in their favor. 

6. The logical deduction from this block controversy 
seems to me that when coupling the common drawbar with 
the M. C. B. coupler, with both cars equipped with dead 
blocks, the dead blocks will not come in contact by 3 in., and 
when two M. C. B. couplers collide with both knuckles closed 
the dead blocks will not touch each other by 6 in., and con- 
sequently, in neither case will dead blocks he of service, 





Then it follows that to make the M. C. B. coupler a success, 

hey must be constructed strong enough to themselves stand 
all the bumping they may receive in service, and those that 
will uot do this will have te retire. 

7. In regard to the untruth of the statement that your 
writer took no note of the projection of the end sills in esti- 
mating the distance apart of cars, any disinterested party 
has only to read carefully the article on ‘‘ The Proper Length 
of Dead Blocks” to decide as to its truth or otherwise. 

M. J. Lorratne, C. E. 


{Our correspondent avoids the main issue: What is to keep 
the cars apart if the draw-bars or draw-timbers fail ? 

2. Mr. Lorraine misquotes us. Wedid not say that one 
knuckle will always be in position for coupling, but it will 
generally be so. See p. 133. 

83. The arrangement shown on page 139 was merely a sug- 
gestion, as stated, of a principle by which the M. C. B. 
coupler can be protected during the transition period. It 
was presented to our readers precisely as Mr. 
Lorraine’s coupler has been, and as many otber de- 
vices have been and will be presented, to let our 
readers know what people are thinking about and con- 
triving. It is proper to say, however, that if the couplers 
come together with both knuckles closed, and the auxiliary 
springs are compressed 9 in., certainly they do not couple. 
Therefore, the ‘‘ 124, in. total measurement of the draw- 
bars” will not take place there. Further, Mr. Lorraine is 
evidently ill-informed as to what is being done, for it is a 
certainty that many of the M. C. B. couplers now being 
applied have no stop-block on top to limit their rearward 
movement. 

4. The statement that a man need not interpose his body 
between the end sills can scarcely refer to ordinary link and 
pin couplers. If it did, the whole argument as to the danger 
to life in coupling by going between the cars disappears. 

Dead blocks were very rightly termed “ man killers” when 
no standard dead blocks were used, and the central dead 
wood on one car fitted into the double dead blocks on another 
like a punch into adie. State legislators are hardly the best 
Judges as to the best method of coupling cars. 

5. Our correspondent misapprebends our reference to the 
inner corners of the sills being brought closer together when 
the cars are standing on a sharp curve. That this manifestly 
diminishes the space available near the ends of the sills and 
that it dues not materially increase or diminish the distance 
between the opposing faces of the dead blocks is self-evident. 

6. If Mr. Lorraine will read again the last sentence of the 
editorial, p. 107, he will see that it refers not to the distance 
apart of car bodies, but of the parts which interest the man 
who is coupling.—Ep1TorR RAILROAD GAZETTE. } 








The Stourbridge Lion. 
United States National Museum, | 
WASHINGTON, March 7, 1888. | 
To THz EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

lam quite anxious to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
boiler of the old Stourbridge Lion, which was on exhibition 
at the Chicago Exposition of Railway Appliances in 1883. I 
have. already corresponded with General Superintendent 
Young, of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., but he 
can give me no information in regard to the subject. Would 
you be kind enough to make inquiry through the editorial 
columns of your paper, add suggest that any correspondence 
in regard to the subject be addressed to me here. 

I make this request in view of the fact that the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Co. have recently presented us with a 
full size model of the Stourbridge Lion, which was recently 
constructed by that company, and which was on exhibition 
in the trades parade during the Constitutional Centennial at 
Piuiladelphia last September. J. E. WATKINS, 

Curator of Steam Transportation. 








Life of _of Ties. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1888. 5 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have often thought that it would be very interesting to 
many thousands of your readers if the maintenance of way 
officials in charge of our larger lines would give their experi- 
ence with the various woods used for sleepers in the different 
sections of the United Siates. 

It certainly would be very interesting reading to know 
what woods are mostly used by such roads as the New York 
Central, Erie, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Penn- 
syivania, Baltimore & Uhio, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Louisville & Nashville, etc., with the average life of a sleeper 
on such lines. 

I have seen many selected white oak ties taken out of the 
main line of the Pennsylvania during the fall of 1887, badly 
decayed, that had not been down over six years. 

At the beginning of railroad building in this country our 
forest resources were deemed inexbaustible, and it is easily 
understood that our railroad companies have had no thought 
of economizing in the use of timber. 

The limitless rescurces of our country in iron and coal, 
and the rapidity with which our timber supply is becoming 
exhausted, makes it safe to predict that the day is at hand 
when metal cross-ties will be in general use by our first-class 
railroad lines. Experiments in other countries have proved 
that the relative life of metallic cross-ties to wooden ones’is 
as 42 to6. They cost more at first, but then the necessity 
of rebuilding a road five or six times must be charged to the 
wooden ties. 

Hoping to see the subject of ties, the kinds of wood used 
and their average life freely discussed in your valuable 
journal, I remain a SounD SLEEPER, 





Train Number Indicators. 


ToLepo, O., March 10, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In an article in your issue of the 2d inst.,on the use 
of some device for showing the number of a train for 
the benefit of station agents, you say that such a device, 
though obviously useful, is little known. It may, there- 
fore, interest you to know that we have used Parsons 
device for train numbers upon the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway since 1877. We contend that a number 
placed upon the rear end of a train is more apt to be seen by 
telegraph operators than those across the face of a headlight, 
for if the operator or station agent in an office misses the en- 
gine number, which, when he 1s otherwise engaged he is lia~ 
able to do, he bas ample time to see the number upon the 
rear car or caboose. This applies with as much force in the 
case of a trackman who may be engaged in his work up to 
a few moments of the train passing him. The rule of many 
railroads to cover their headlights while engines are standing 
upon a siding awaiting other trains would operate against 
the use of the numbers across the face of a headlight. I am 
in no way connected with the Parsons train indicator, and 
write this only to state that there are other roads in the West 
using the device referred to in your paper. 





Ww. KLINE, 
Superintendent Telegraph. 








The Hot Box. 





Marca 138, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


I seldom go on a journey that I do not have occasion to 
point a moral as to our barbarous journal boxes. A recent 
trip to Colorady is no exception. The Pennsylvania limited 
going to Chicago got us there 2 hours and 20 minutes late. 
Reason assigned, hot boxes, and consequent disturbance of 
our relations to trains on the Fort Wayne single tiuck. 

Coming home, here is the Jog: About 70 miles out of Chi- 
cago we get a red hot box. Stop, haul out packing, pitch it 
down ou muddy ground, pour in 15 to 20 buckets of water 
shove packing back, pile in ‘*‘ dope,” put a little clean pack- 
ing on top, fill up with more dope, shove box cover to, all 
aboard and off we go. Thirty miles on, stop again; more 
water and dope. At Fort Wayne, new bearing put 
in, and away, 30 minutes late. Get away from Pitts- 
burgh on time, run up to mail just outside of station with 
cylinder head out. Switching engine removes the obstacle. 
Rush into Altoona 15 minutes late. Tear down Juniata and 
Susquehanna at 50 m:les per hour, until within few miles of 
Harrisburg we slow somewhat to ease two “hots.” Leave Har_ 
risburg 17 minutes late. Rush into Broad street station at 
Philadelphia just one minute behind. Doctor boxes while train 
we should have preceded gets away. Leave 20 minutes late. 
Take it moderately to Trenton behind other express, then 
pass her and away for New York in first-class style, and 
finally land there just 25 minutes late in spite of heroic 
efforts and splendid pulling. W. Howarp WHITE. 


1888. 








Over-Capitatization. 


JANUARY 10, 1888, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I am much pleased to see in your esteemed editorial on 
** Stock-Watering and Some of Its Results” [Dec. 30, 1887], 
a distinction made between stock-watering and over-capi- 
talization. The two are often, if not generally, confounded 
and equally denounced. While both may be equally dishonest, 
stock-watering, as I take it, cannot be justified, but there may 
be, and often are, in fact, occasions when over-capitalization is 
necessary. Insuch cases it merely amounts to a promise, or 
statement of intention, to pay at some future date a higher 
rate of interest than is possible until the road has developed 
tho resources of the country it is built to serve. 

We forget that our most prosperous roads were at one 
stage ‘‘ visionary projects,” and after completion often re- 
mained for some time in doubt whether their mortgages 
would not be foreclosed. The Hudson River Railroad, for 
instance, passed through a period of extreme depression, and 
it was said that its escape from foreclosure was due more 
to the financial strength of its President, Mr. Boorman, and 
those associated with him than to its ability to earn money 
enough to pay its fixed charges. During the construction of 
the road the writer heard a man whom a prosperous business 
career had allowed to retire with a cou.petency, and whose 
opinions consequently possessed the weight of accumulated 
wealth, explaining ‘‘ what a d——old fool Jim Boorman 
was to nuild a railroad alongside of the finest natural water 
course and cheapest freight route in the whole world.” To 
a suggestion that some business might be done in winter, he 
replied that every one knew there was no freight in winter, 
and that two stages carried all the passengers between New 
York and Albany. The stock of the Hudson River Railroad 
sold at 8. 

Unaer such circumstances subscribing to the capital stock 
of a railroad became a patriotic rather than a business pro- 
ceeding, and men who foresaw some part of the wonderful 
development consequent on the cheapening of transportation 
by railroads were forced to rely on other resources than 
local patriotism when building into or through a sparsely 
settled country absolutely without present wealth. A great 
part of the mileage built lately bas been constructed by roads 
of approved credit, or with their indorsement, and the fixed 
eharges of these extensions, while their traffic is being devel- 
oped, make no great difference in the net income of the main 
line. But when a new enterprise, without the backing of an 
established and solvent road, is to be launched, some advan- 
tage for the risk of the non-payment of interest on the bona 
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fide cash payments necessary for building the road must be 
offered to subscribers. The practice, as you know, of issu- 
ing ‘‘blocks” of stock and bonds has been developed in such 
eases. Thatisto say, subscriptions are asked for $5,000 
capital stock, $5,000 first mortgage 6 per cent bonds and 
$2,000 income bonds at 7 per cent., on a payment of $5,500. 
This isan over capitalization of nearly 120 percent. It 
works in effect, however, somewhat in this way, viz.: The 
interest on the Ist mortgage bonds is paid during construc- 
tion, then an arrangement is made that the interest shall be 
at the rate of 3, 4 and 5 per cent. for some years, at the end 
of which time the road is supposed to be ir good carrying 
condition. Immediately after subscription the blocks are 
geuerally worth more than is promised to be paid on them. 
About the time the interest is scaled down the account may 
stand thus: 


$5,000 First-mortgage bonds at 60 
2,000 income bongs at 20.............. 
DOOD WOOO BO FO onic secs one cece a 


As bonds are now so drawn that they can only be fore- 
closed in theory, the holder of the original blocks locks his 
securities up, thanking God for the 3 per cent. in the mean- 
time, if he gets it, till both classes of mortgages are at par 
and the stock pays a dividend. ; 

It is the hope of this last, combined with an optimistic 
belief that the interest will not have to be scaled down, that 
induces subscriptions to the blocks. The plan is susceptible 
of abuses, but it may be, and often is, administered honestly 
and to the advantage both of a country which could hardly 
lose, and the capitalist. 

Please allow me to suggest, in conclusion, to this already 
long communication, that it is not advisable to keep a fool 
and his money together, particularly at the risk of hamper- 
ing railroad building by legal supervision. Keep the law 
and the railroad commissioners off from roads under con- 
struction. And it might be well to dispense with the latter 
entirely, as long as none of the countries with state-controlled 
roads have such cheap transportation as we have. C. E. 








Railroad Jewels. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

One of the glories of England is the collection of crown 
jewels in the Tower of London, and in Francethe same thing 
existed until the people concluded they would seek glory in 
more utilitarian ways. One way to tell kings, aldermen and 
hotel clerks from the rest of us is by the fact that the gems 
which they hoard,and occasionally wear,are of the carbonifer- 
ous diamond, instead of the vitreous article worn by ordinary 
folks, andin grosser form by savages. Railroad monarchs, a 
grcwth of very recent times, deijight in jewels whose acquisi- 
tion or manufacture is more characteristic of the times, and so 
feast their eyes on palatial cars, and extract happiness out 
of the fact that they have a large number of very high- 
class courtiers. General office buildings were for a time 
the favorite pet of presidents, and before that railroad 
men gloried in gaudily painted locomotives, with wheels 
whose diameter was three times that of the _ boiler. 
But the poet tells us that, the one jewel obtainable by all is 
consistency, and it is more or less generally acknowledged 
that the treasures just enumerated are of insignificant 
value, and that a life is badly marred, in spite of their 
possession, unless the one supreme gem, consistency 
is placed in the front of the crown. The Kob-i-noor 
is surrounded by the wretched paupers of London. 
Oriental rulers wear outward decorations while their hearts 
are wedded to oppression and injustice, and savages wear 
gorgeous colored beads while their daily life is beastly. 
Railroad men indulged in fast engines when their track was 
unfit for slow ones, and built magniticent blocks in cities 
while their patrons waited in the rain for trains. They pro- 
vide cars fitted in a fashion so luxurious as to be anything 
but consistent with the habitual surroundings of the people 
who ride in them, and the attendants in these cars perhaps go 
home to sleep in a garret, and have to suffer a deduction from 
their wages if they waste a glass of uhe wine that ‘‘ consists” 
with the tastes of the people they serve. Is this inconsistency 
always toremain with us? Are railroad officers always going 
to find their solace in jewel boxes from which the one most 
desirable gem is missing ? 

It is, perhaps, not inapt to apply the simile of the governor 
of a stationary engine, by which the speed of the machinery 
is kept at all times consistent with the needs of the work 
it is set to perform. Many officers need a governor, or 
at least a heavy balance wheel. Perhaps this balance 
wheel or governor is not so hard to find as sometimes 
appears. A railroad director who was invited to the Westing- 
houce brake trials last fall, said that on his road the chief 
difficulty was, not to stop the trains, but to make them go. 
The remark doubtless would be appreciated by many anx- 
ious members of finance committees of struggling roads. 
They do not take so lively an interest in expensive power 
brakes as in the prices of coal and wages. They have to 
labor so hard to restrict necessary expenditures that they 
have no thought to give to anything beyond bare necessaries 
of life, so to speak. But in time an impertinent ac- 
cident ivtrudes with a bill of $50,000, more or less, and 
they see that they have been inconsistent somewhere. 
A risk had to be run, and the wrong risk is seen to have been 
taken. The way this works is familiar to every one in- 
terested. Trains must be run faster or competitors will take 
away business. Greater speed is unsafe without better 
brakes, or track, or signals. These cannot be afforded, and 
so the business or the safety must be sacrificed. Of course 
they generally sacrifice the latter. From a mercenary 

point of view it is right to take the least of two 
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risks. Slow trains wili surely cause loss of business; reckless 
running will not surely cause trouble. If no monstrous 
Chatsworth horror comes in to spoil the reckoning the out- 
come may be favorable. 

As one way of guarding against choosing the less of | 
two evils when they should both be courageously put | 
away, directors should give the opinions of those 
not pecuniarily interested more weight in the de- 
cision. Directors who decide questions like this, and who 
are prone to look at them ina cold, calculating way, 
should ask their master-mechanic or the chief engineer, for 
his opinion of their decision. If they do not feel respect for 
his opinion they should get another man whose views they 
can look up to. 

Inconsistencies are so numerous that an enumeration of 
them would be an endless task. They are common, of 
course, in all human affairs; but a railroad is especially 
bound to eliminate them, because, first, it is public 
(justly) to criticism, its faults be- 
ing open to every one; and, second, because it 
has the benefit of an elaborate organization, by means of 
which it should enjoy the advantage of all the good qualities, 
and repress or kill all the bad ones of a number of intelligent 
persons. But imstead of this being done we every day see 
evidence that organizations lack important elements of 
coherence; that individual officers make the same blunders 
that would be expected in the proprietor of a truck wagon 
who had no one to consult, and that losses from causes of 
this nature continue indefinitely. Ill-advised competition 
leads to the running of very fast and very slow trains at the 
same rates of fare; local pride or other transient reasons lead 
to the expenditure of hundreds of thousands on buildings at 
one place, while traffic suffers from lack of shelter at others. 
More obvious evidence of this tendency is seen in the use of 
brilliant electric lights in one locality, while in others 
the patrons of the road complain of the lack of even 112° oil 
and the absence of common sense in those who attend to it. 
Smoking cars and brakemen with police powers are pro- 
vided for the comfort and convenience of passengers on 
trains, while the same passengers when waiting at a station 
must huddle in an uvventilated, unscientifically heated and 
horrid smelling room, high and low, clean and filthy, smok- 
ers and non-smokers all together. A passenger trainman 
waits on passengers, in a white cap and'with (more or ics) 
polished demeanor; but when they alight at, a way station 
they find the attendant fresh from the filthiest portion of the 
freight house or saturated with tobacco. Conductors who 
have made considerable progress in gentility lack judgment 
and tact, and are utterly unable to cope with a case where a 
six-dollar-a-week store clerk would trust the customer for 25 
cents and have done with it. 

If you, Mr. Editor, meet only with railroad officers who 
are intelligent, bruad-minded and enterprising (as would 
seem to be the fact. judging by the long range at which 
you fire at the deficiencies I have here described) you will do 
well to become ‘‘a traveling man,” though not like the one 
who wrote you some time ago complaining because he could 
not bave a $50 brocaded plush arm chair at 1}¢ cents a mile. 
I meet, in various parts of the country, with officers of roads 
of all grades, and with their patronsas well, and the grounds 
for my criticism are much more real than mere questions of 
luxury. I am backed up by thousands of patrons who do 
not grumble, because their minds are above petty worryings; 
but they appreciate good treatment much better than com- 
plainers do. And if you could see the numerous officers that 
I do, who hardly ever consult with their associates, neither 
asking advice of their superiors nor giving it where needed to 
their inferiors, you would not wonder at the glaring inconsist- 
encies that appear in their conduct, and which I have only 
feebly delineated. a... 











A New Clip Bolt for Bridge Floors. 


We show in the accompanying illustrations a hook-headed 
bolt lately patented by Col. F. K. Hain, General Manager of 
the Manhattan Railway. It is designed to secure the bridge 
floor to the girders. It will be seen that the head of the bolt 





engages under the flange of the girder, and that thestem passes 
up through the ties and guard rails, the nut being received in 
a cup-shaped washer, which is sunk in the guard rail. A 
section of the washer is shown. A portion of the stem of the 
bolt is square, and, being driven into{a snug round hole 
bored‘in the timber, is held iu position so that it cannot turn. 
The larger cut shows this bolt as applied to an elevated rail- 
road structure, and the smaller shows it as applied to an ordi- 
nary railroad bridge. The nuts, being on the top of the struc- 
ture, are easily accessible, and the arrangement will be found 











much more convenient than where nutsor lag screws are 
placed from below, not only in original construction, but for 
inspection and tightening up. This method of fastening the 
floor structure to the girders is‘also superior to the use of clips, 
in that it does away with one extra piece, and also shortens 
the leverage from the bearing under the flange of the girder to 
the axis of tha bolt. Thus the danger of breakage or of parts 
becoming loose and dropping off is lessened. It will be seen 
that where an inside wooden guard rail is used a shorter 
hook bolt is applied to pass only through the tie, while a long 
bolt, with the nut in a cup washer, is used to hold the guard 
rail to the ties. The angular channel in the bottcm of the 
cup washer permits a bearing for the washer to be turned 
smooth, and also affords a lodgment for the red lead applied 
to seal the joint between the nut and washer. It is proposed 
to coat the washers with red lead before driving them into 
place, as an additional precaution against decay. 








Ten-wheel Freight Locomotive, Newport News and 
Mississippi Valley. 


The accompanying engraving represents a class of heavy 
ten-wheel engines with 19x24 cylinders designed by Mr. 
T. L. Chapman, Superintendent of Motive Power of that 

ine. 

Many of the points about the engine are well worthy of at- 
tention, especially the arrangement of the guide yoke, long 
eccentric rods and valve stems, heavy frames and long lift- 
ing links, ash pan with side dampers, very useful where there 
is deep snow; double riveting che bottom ring of the fire-box, 
spacing of the stay bolts, so that they are removable with- 
out taking down the frames; advance of the lifting shaft arm 

\¥ in. beyond the centre of the rocker box, location of the 
pin on the pad to be ¥/ in. out of centre of link. The arrange- 
ment of these two parts as shown givesa very even distribu- 
tion of steam for both ends of the cylinders, the slip of the 
link being very nearly the same in the backward as in the 
forward motion, ascanbe clearly seen by a small diagram on 
the upper part of the engraving showing the eccentric rods, 
rocker, valve stem, etc., in detail. 

Everything in connection with the machinery of this en- 
gine has been designed to be in plain view and easy of ac- 
cess. The stub ends of the rods are shown in detail and 
hardly need any further description. 

It will be seen that a system of adjustable spring hangers 
is used, the object being in this case to allow means of ad- 
justing the springs without having to put in blocks or other 
pieces under the keys, as is usually the practice in raising or 
leveling up the engine. 

The following is a detailed specification of the engine: 


Specification of one 10-wheel Freight Engine for Newport 
News & Mississippi Valley Co. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Gauge, 4 ft. 9 in.; fuel, bituminous coal; cylinders, 19 in. 
diameter, 24 in. stroke; drivers, 57 in, diameter; driving- 
wheel base, 13 ft. 9 in.; total wheel base, 24 ft. 5 1n.; weight 
in working order on drivers, about 95,000 Ibs. ; total, about 
115,000 Ibs. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


Boiler—To bave an extended front and to be of the best 
workmanship and material to be capable of carrying a work- 
ing pressure of 150 lbs. per sq. in. with safety, and of suffi- 
cient capacity to supply steam economically. Al] horizontal 
seams treble riveted with welt strip, as shown by drawing; 
all circumferential seams double riveted. A double riveted 
seam uniting: waist with fire-box. All plates planed at edges 
and calked with round pointed tool. 

Waist, dome and back head to be of steel, 4 in. thick, 
other sheets to be of same thickness and of best homogeneous 
cast steel, riveted as shown by drawing. All parts well and 
thoroughly stayed with double plates for studs of expansion 
plates and braces. Diameter of waist at front end, 59 in. 
Diameter of smoke box front end, 55 in. Boiler wagon top 
type sheets telescoped with one 30 in. dome placed as shown 
by drawing. 

Fire-box—Of best quality fire-box steel, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 
91¢ in. wide, 6 ft. 10 in. high at front end, 6 ft. 10 in. high 
at back end. Crowning sheet, %¢ in.; tube sheet, \ in., and 
other sheets, 14 in. thick. Water spaces, 4 in, front, and 34 
in. sides and back. All sheets thoroughly annealed after 
ag 

Stay-bolts.—Three upper horizontal rows, 1 in. diameter; 
others, % in. diameter, screwed and riveted to sheets and 
placed not over 41¢ in. from centre to centre. 

Crown sheet, supported by crown bars made of two pieces 
of wrought iron 5 in. wide by *{ in. thick, placed not over 
446 in. apart, reaching across crown and resting on edge 
of side sheet. Crown bars fastened to crown sheet with 
bolts, with nut on top end and cupped head on the other, and 
spaced not over 414 in. from centre to centre, each bar hav- 
ing two stay braces to top of boiler. 

Tubes.—Of charccal iron, 204 in number, of No. 12 gauge, 
2in. diam. and 12 ft. 9%4 in. between outside of tube sheets. 
Set with copper ferrules at both ends. Cleaning holes at 
corners of fire-box and blow-off cock on side or back. 

Grates.—Grates, rucking. Ash pan, hopper with dump 
plates. 

Stack.—Smoke stack, straight stack. 

Frames.—Of best hammered iron, main frame in one section 
with braces welded in forward section, securely bolted and 
keyed to main frame. Pedestals protected from wear by 
cast iron shoes and wedges and locked together at bottom by 
bolt through thimble. idth of frame, 4 in. throughout. 

Cylinders.—Of close-grained, hard charcoal iron. Cast 
with saddle attached, the right and left cylinders from the 
same pattern and interchangeable. Fitted together in a sub- 
stantial manner, and securely bolted and keyed to frame. 
Valve face and steam-chest seat raised above face of cylinder 
to allow for wear. Cylinders oiled from valves placed in cab, 
with pipe to steam chest; copper tallow pipes. 

Throttle.—Balanced valve, placed in dome with wrought 
iron dry pipe and cast-iron steam pipe connecting to cylin- 
ders. 

Pistons.—With removable follower and fitted with stand- 
ard steam packing, piston rods of cold rolled iron 3% in. 
diameter. P 

Valve Motion.—Approved shifting link motion, graduated 
to cut off equally at all points of the stroke. Links, sliding- 
blocks, plates, lifting links, pins and eccentric rod_jaws of 
best hammered iron, thoroughly case hardened. Valves to 
be Richardson’s patent balanced. 

Guides.—Of hammered iron case hardened. 
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Crossheads.—Of cast-steel, with cast-iron gibs babbited. 

Driving Wheels.—Six in number, 57 in. diam.; centres 
cast of the best charcoal-iron, and turned to 50 diam. to re- 
ceive tire. 













ta 
I 





sey Tires.—Of crucible steel, 314 in. thick; two back, flanged 
qT 534 in. wide; front plain, 6 in. wide. 

oe 3 Axles.—Of best hammered iron with journals 7 in. diame- 

sy ' ter, 8in. long. Driving boxes of cast iron with heavy brass 


a 


bearings and large oil cellars. 
| $7 Springs.— Made of best cast steel tempered in oil. Secured 
an . to a system of equalizing beams to insure the engine riding 
soe in the best possible manner, to conform to A. French & Co.’s 
= standard, 35 in. between centres. Intermediate springs, 
“ i | spirals as shown by drawing. 
—_ , — Rods.—Connecting and parallel rods of the best hammered 
+ iron, each forged solid, fitted with all necessary straps, keys, 
| - bolts and brasses. 
-—-—44—-—-—4 Crank Pins.—Of steel. 
| asia Water Supply.—To have two injectors, No. 9 Monitor, 
with well arranged cocks and valves for convenience in 
working. 

Engine Truck.—With square wrought-iron frame, cast 
iron pedestals, chilled face and centre bearings suitable for 
swinging bolsters with approved arrangement of equalizing 
beams and springs. 

Wheels (28 in. cast iron).—Wheels of first-class manu- 
facture. 

Awles.—Of best hammered iron with inside journals 514 
iv. ee 9 in. long. Springs of best cast steel tempered 
in oil. 

Cab.—Constructed of seasoned ash, substantially built and 
| secured by joint bolts and corner plates. Furnished with 
| 
| 
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seats and tool boxes for engineer and fireman. 
Pilot.—Of wood, strongly braced and provided with sub- 
stantial draw-bar. 
t Finish.—Boiler lagged with asbestos and jacketed with 
3 planished iron, secured by planished iron bands. Dome 
Ro lagged with asbestos, with sheet-iron casing and cast-iron 
© as rings painted. Cylinders lagged with wood, with sbeet-iron 
ating’ casing and cast-iron bead covers, painted. Steam chests 


-2% 


] cased with cast-iron, painted. 
\ Fixtures and Furniture.—Engine provided with sand box, 
} support for head light, bell, whistle, steam gauge, gauge 
cocks, cab lamp, blower, oil cans, torch, also all necessary 
wrenches, fire tools, hammers, chisels, packing tools, etc., 
two jack screws and a pinch bar. Principal parts of engine 
fitted to gauges and templates and interchangeable. All 
finished removable nuts case hardened. All threads United 
Stat -s standard. 
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TENDER. 


Frame.—Substantially built of 6 in. x 214 in. channel 
iron and thoroughly braced. 

Trucks.—Two four-wheeled wood bolster trucks as shown 
by drawing with side springs only. Springs of best cast 
steel tempered in oil. 

Wheels.— Double plate chilled wheels of first-class manu- 
facture 33 in. diameter. 

Awxles.—Of hammered iron, with outside journals 4 in. 
diameter, 7 in. long. Brake on both trucks. 

Tank.—Of 3,400 gallons capacity, strongly put together 
with angle iron corners and thorougbly braced and stayed 
and well secured to tender frame. 

Painting.—Engine and tender to be well painted and var- 
nished, with the road, number, mark and uname put on in 
handsome style. 

Patents.—All patent fees not covered by this specification 
excepted. 

Construction.—All parts of the engine and tender accu- 
rately fitted to gauges and templates and thoroughly inter- 
chang: able. 

All finished nuts and all wearing surfaces of machinery 
made of steel or iron case hardened. 

All wearing brasses to be made of best phosphor bronze. 
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HEATING SURFACE. 
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Connecting Rod. 
TENWHEEL FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE=NEWPORT NEWS & MISSISSIPP] VALLEY, 
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Part Plan of Engine, Showing Rocker Box, etc, 


Moving the Conestoga Railroad Bridge.* 


The writer having the good fortune to be present at the 
moving of one of the large bridges by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co, (several of which were moved during the past 
year), wishes to submit in a brief manner a few points of 
possible interest to the society. These bridges were moved 
to new positions to act as temporary crossings during the 
construction of permanent stone-arched structures in the old 
_—. The bridge in question was the one across the 

ig Conestoga Creek, about one mile east of Lancaster, 
Pa,, and was moved on a Sunday in August, 1887. It 
consisted of three spans, the one at the western end being 
a plate girder 40 ft. long and about 4 ft. deep. The 
other two spans were of equal length and consisted of 
double system Pratt trusses about 18 ft. deep. The 
bridge was a double-track deck bridge, having a total 
length of 340 ft. and a weight of about 425 tons; its lower 
chords were 58 ft. above the water. Previous to the moving, a 
section of track had been laid, branching off from the main 
track on each side of the creek, the bridge forming the con- 
nection between these two sections. Three hundred thousand 
feet of timber were used in making the trestle work which 
formed a support for the bridge as strong as the old one. 
Considering the weight of the structure, the work of raising 
it in order to place the rollers under it was no small item. 
One 90-ton, three 60-ton, and two 30-ton air-jacks were used 
(one of the 60-ton jacks collapsed during the operation). It 
was raised about 15 in., or sufficiently to admit two railroad 
rails with a3-in. roller between them. The track on either 
side was graded as the bridge was raised, so as not to delay 
travel. First, three rails placed side by side head 
upward in the usual manner were put down; upon these, and 
at intervals of about 18 in., rollers, 3 in. in diameter and 2 
ft. long, made of solid bars of iron, were placed; next, upon 
these and vertically above the other rails, were placed three 
rails with their bases against the bottom of the bridge, or in 
the reverse position, so that the rollers were between 
the heads of the rails. One of these tracks was 
placed at each end of the Pratt truss, two in the 
middle of it, and under each end of the plate gir- 
der were placed two rails with rollers between, ar- 
ranged as in the other cases. Tramways or tracks were 
built from each of these upon trestle work connecting the 
old with the proposed new position, and continued over the 
new position. At the end of each tramway was placed a 
crab, or small windlass, which was rigged with new one-inch 
ropes: to look at these ropes. which were to pull so large a 
structure, the uninitated would have supposed them to be 
wholly unable to stand the apparent strain; but scarcely 
had they been made taut before the bridge began to move. 
Four men operated eack of the four larger crabs and two 
each of the smaller ones; making a total of twenty men who 
pulled the immeuse mass of iron. It was moved a distance 
of 44 ft. 8 in., and it required fifteen minutes in which to do 





* By C. H. Miller, in the Journal of the Engineering Society 
of Lehigh University. 
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Crank Fins. 
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Cross Sections, Showing Eccentrics, Lirk, Etc. 
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Detail of Genentilc Rods, Rocker Box, etc, 
TEN-WHEEL FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE—NEWPORT NEWS & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 
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it. Several men were stationed on the bridge, who kept the 
rollers and rails constantly oiled. The moving was accom- 
plished without a jar, and scarcely an order from the offi- 
cials. Hardly a sound was heard except the voices of the 
markers at each crab registering the progress of the bp a 
at their respective points. acvomplishment of the 
feat was with loud cheers by the crowd, 
which numbered over five thousand people. The tracks on 
the bridge were then connected with those of the section 
at each end, a slight delay being caused by the connectin 
rails not being of the correct length; but in one hour an 
twenty minutes from the time that the mail train west passed 
over the bridge, it was ready for service in the new posi 
tion. The rollers were left in the positions which they occu- 
pied when the moving ceased, in which positions they will 
remain until the bridge is taken down. 
































Section and Elevation. 
Guerber’s Detector Bar. 
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The switch attachment known as a “detector bar,” or as a 
switch locking bar; has long been used in England, and to a 
less extent in this country, and it is too well known to need 
more than a brief description here. Its function is to pre- 
vent throwing the switch under a train, and it should be used 
with all facing point switches. Ata point where trains. fol- 
low each other at short intervals it should never be omitted. 
In its usual form it is a bar of T section, as long, at least, as 
the distance between any two pairs of wheels, and carried on 
short links, so that it cannot be moved lengthwise without, at 
the same time, rising. Recent experience on the Pennsyl- 
vania has led to the use of a bar at least 43 ft. long to cover 
the greatest distance between wheels on the longest sleep- 
ing cars. The bar is so placed relatively to the rail that if 


an attempt is made to move it while a train is pass-| flection or consultation till after final orders were issued] shorter line; or estimating cost per train miles at one dollar, 
ing, the top of it will be struck by the wheels and its|to subordinates. The consulting engineer now ap-| we have $1,782 more net revenue from the shorter line; but 
movement will be prevented. Consequently the lever which | pears and raises the question whether it would not be profit-| charging it with $18,042 difference in annual interest on 
moves it cannot be thrown. Now, if this lever is interlocked | able to increase 22.72 miles on which occur maximum | cost of construction, there is a difference in favor of longer 
with the switch lever, it follows that the latter lever cannot | grades ascending westward of 66 ft. per mile, and ascending | line of $16,260. 
be moved. As sometimes applied, one lever moves both the | eastward 79.45 ft. per mile, to 31.44 miles, with maximum If however, the freight trains on each line are made the 
detector bar and the switch. This arrangement is objec- | grade of 40 ft. per mile in either direction; the last men-} same, but 50 per cent. is added to price of freight train 
tionable, however, unless the connections are so arranged | tioned grade being the one adopted and freely used for the| miles, for use of helper on shorter line, there will then be a 
that only the detector bar is moved by the first part of the | next 500 miles, although 450 miles at least was readily | difference of $13,526 in its favor. This latter result would 
stroke of the lever and the motion of the switch is secured by | adaptable to 16 ft., or at most 22 ft. per mile. The manag-| probably be found more in accordance with facts, if. one 
the middle part of ‘the stroke. Otherwise, if the points of | ing officer readily fell in with the suggestion for a change of | knew the actual traffic, and train mileage and cost, necessary 
the switch begin to move as soon as the detector bar the-pur- | line, and application was made to President Johnson for his| to perform it. 
pose of the latter is defeated. Obviously, this arrangement |approva!. The suspicion that additional cheaper miles were If we consider the situation in which the Union Pacific is 
is not often practicable, as it is not easy to get motion | sought for the subsidy they would earn, caused the President | left, it will be made apparent that the largest amount ap- 
enough in the lever without gearing up the switch | to withhold his approval tilla commission had investigated] pearing in the foregoing estimates, as difference in favor of 
connections so short as to make it hard to/it. An engineer officer of the Army was detailed for that] longer line, will not compensate it for thus handicapping 
move. The most common, and the best, arrange-| duty. itself in its relations to its patrons and competing lines. The 
ment is to use a locking bolt engaging in the front} The first three miles from Omaha, sll ona grade of from60} Missouri Pacific and ‘‘ Burlington short line” cross the 
switch rod, and to work both the detector bar and the switch | to 66 ft. per mile, was already graded, and a grade of 79.45] Union Pacific at a point distant from Omaha by the Burling- 
locking bolt: by one lever. Then it becomes impossible to | ft. per mile descending to the valley of the Elkhorn, which} ton line, 11 miles, and by the Union Pacific line 18 miles, 
start the point of the switch rail away from the stock rail so| is there common to that of the Platte, was beyond the| The Burlington has two stations between this crossing and 
long as a train is over the bar. The only possibility of fail- | proposed change. These were to be left undisturbed, the} Omaha. Millard Station, on the Union Pacific, only three 
ure with *this arrangement is that the connection to the | Company claiming that the needs for light grades were not} miles west of this crossing, is 21 miles from Omaha. The 
detector bar may be broken while that to the locking bolt | pressing, but they wanted a line that could eventually be} ‘ old line” is inside as compured with all these lines, and for 
remains intact, and the switch may be unlocked without | made a line of light grades. To prove that these remaining | its whole length would have tributary to it more territory 
moving the detector bar. A safeguard aguinst this failure | heavy grades could be eliminated, a new line was run out of | otherwise unoccupied. North of it the Chicago & Northwestern 
is found by making the bolt take its motion from the bar. | Omaha for about eight miles adapted to grades of 30 ft. per} has lately completed a new line from Omaba to Fremont, 
Such an arrangement was shown in the Railroad Gazette of | mile, and shorter than the proposed location by two-thirds| shorter than any before existing. Charges for local traffic 
Nov. 18, 1887. of a mile, and an estimate made for the reduction of the Elk-| for that whole distance of 47 miles can never be in ac- 
In the illustrations we show a detector bar, patented by | horn grade to show no serious obstacle there. The company | cordance with that distance, but in accordance with that 
Mr. F, S. Guerber, Manager of the switch and signal de-| readily agreed to avail themselves of these improvements at} of shortest line; not to speak of team competition for a part 
partment of the Allentown Rolling Mills, and made by tbat | some future time. of the way. Omaha now has a population of 90,000 people, 
company. It will be seen that this bar rocks instead of mov- The problem presented to the Commission became then as| every one of whom has business relations with every one 
ing lengthwise. A plate is riveted to a square bar, and as} follows: Shall more than 35 per cent. be added to 22.72| living in the neighborhood of Papillon, Millard or Fremont 
this bar is rotated, the plate rises to the horizontal. Of| miles, to get maximum grades of 40 ft. per mile in either | and four or five other intervening stations. 
course if there are wheels passing, it cannot rise. In this | direction, instead of 79.45 ft. per mile and 66 ft. per mile, The writer, not many mouths since, made a preliminary 
arrangement it is necessary that the bar should be in its | ascending eastward and westward respectively? , survey from the heart of Omaha, 10 miles, Considering real 
original position when the movemext of the lever is com- For the discussion of this question, reference is made to the | estate values, and the location and character of existing rail- 
pleted, This is secured by actuating the bar by the motion | ‘‘ Report of Lieut.-Col. James H. Simpson, Corps of Engi-| road lines, the line was eminently practicable. The end of 
plate shown in the illustration. This is put in the. line| neers, U. S. A., to Hon. James Harlan, Secretary of the In-| the 10 miles of line was nearly on the same meridian asa 
of connection to the bolt, and moves at right| terior.” The result was a difference of $31,554 annually in| station on the Union Pacific, 21 miles from Omaha, and less 


angles to the motion of the connection to the! favor of the long or proposed line. The change of location; than eight miles from a station 29 miles from Omaha, 
crank of the bar. If, then, this crank is connected toa|was approved ‘‘on the express cunditions that the ———_—— 


roller moving in the slot, the bar will rock as the roller| company amend said line, to make it conform to the 
moves through the oblique portions. But little power will be | Missouri Valley route, with ruling grades ascending west- a 

required to rock the bar, considerably less than to throw the | ward and eastward 30 ft. per mile, as proposed.” The grade Mr. K. P. Crandall, who was for a year and a half con- 
bar as usually arranged, and it is desirable that the crank | in the first three miles from Omaha was reduced by a high | tractor’s engineer on this road, returned to America last 
should be short, and the angle of the oblique parts of the slot | bridge over Missouri River, or raising the lower end of the| December. He gives us the following notes concerning it: 
with the line of motion, of the plate considerable, both for | plane about 55 ft. Whether the Elkhorn grade (79.45 ft.| The road is projected from St. Paul de Loanda, or Loanda, 
strength and to effectually prevent the throw of the lever. | per mile) has been reduced, the writer does not know. Prob-| 2S it is gener Age a seaport on yo coast P' 
The slot and the locking bolt are proportioned therefore so | ably the maximum grade for the whole first 500 miles, used —_ S17 mails aan Sear akan a pA ages > 
that the complete motion of the detector bar is made in | freely, is 40 ft. per mile. In Colonel Simpson’s estimate, the | east. The topography of the first 125 miles is very similar 
about eight-tenths of the stroke of the lever, and the switch is | same sized passenger trains should have been used for both ae ly hg be 3 going he gene hg _— of the 
unlocked or locked in the last part of the stroke. It is pro-| lines. Doing this, the comparative estimate will show onl moapay athe tei tire : n 
posed to roll a section for this bar, so as to avoid the riveted | $20,691 vmoaiie in favor = change. The amount of ‘raffle ees Re a aes eee 

















Motion Plate. 
GUERBER’S DETECTOR BAR. 








Royal Trans-African Railway. 
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assumed by Colonel Simpson was probably realized in 1876, 


tees interest on £3,000 per kilometer, and on the last £5,000. 
Location was commenced July, 1886, and construction in 


5 October of the same year. At present some 70 miles are 
thorn ping - oh ‘ . | located, 25 to 30 graded, a wooden landing oggl built, some 

The condition finally becomes that the maximum grade is | 9 miles’ of track laid. work going on slowly under Portu- 
40 ft. per mile in both directions, and the changed line is 


ese management and native labor. Common labor is all 
BY D. H. AINSWORTH. 31.44 mules instead of 30.76 miles, and the result of an esti-| black, and some of the skilled as well. On grading the 


How it came about that Omaha was finally chosen as | mate made in the same mannor as that of Colonel Simpson is perpen apeand Prompt Ay ese lang Ra, 8 By St 
the point of departure from the Missouri of the first | only $7,458 annually in favor of the changed line. 


cu. yds.), except in sand. Still they are very industrious, 
great transcontinental road is an interesting story, and I} We will assume conditions more nearly those of the pres-| willing and easily managed, and no doubt do better than 


may tell something of it in a later paper, but at this time I | ent, or those of 1886. ‘These are, indeed, quite problemati- = a lg hg ~ ee 
will confine myself to a brief discussion of the location of | cal to one having access only to published reports, whose | March is unpleasantly warm, but ‘not very bad for the rest 
the first few miles. Although now an old story.it has a| authors never, of course, had the discussion of this identical | of the year. It is not seriously unhealthy. Every foreigner, 
scientific lesson. Omaha did become the initial point, and | question in view. The courtesy of such access is, however, | Of course, must have fever, but though unpleasant for a 
the engineer must do his work with one prime condition fixed. | hereby gratefully acknowledged. SS a ecidom ies Se die aaa 
He proceeds to make a location from Omaha to the near- Let the gross weight of passenger trains on either line be| per cent. white, or approximately so, the rest inclining 
est point of the great natural road bed, then known to exist | 300 tons, with 200 passengers per train. Let the gross| strongly to black. On the line of the road toward = 
for at least 500 miles, The location of 23 miles from | weight of freight trains on the longer line be 870 tons, and Se white color is almost exclusively confined to police 
Omaba to tke Elkhorn, in the Valley of the Platte, was made | net loads 560 tons ; on shorter line 500 tons and 300 tons; ‘The line generally follows the valley of the Bengo for 40 
involving maximum grades ascending westward 66 ft.. per | respectively. Assume the tonnage in each direction to be| miles, then the divide between the Bengo and Quauga. The 
mile; and eastward about 80 ft. per mile. 1t was approved | the same, the whole amounting to 2,000,000 tons ; that the Sivinios: a pe ra = =~ Ra! — RE, Be 
by the President of the United States, and its con-! number of passengers is the same in euch direction, the) tivation’ “Good crops of corn, sugar cane and sweet pota- 
struction began. As in the case. of, .many an-| whole number being 940,000. - We-then have 260,040 train} toes-are raised in river and lake bottoms. The second or 
other enterprise, its promoters were too busy for-~re-' miles for the longer line, against 258,258"train miles for | mountain division is said to be better watered and a fine 
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coffee district, with gold and various minerals, Transporta- 

tion, except by navigable water, is at present done entire] 

by native carriers, and a small locati ae nial 1 

or more of them. As to when or by w road will be 

finished is difficult to say, but it is safe to say that it will be 

done sometime, as it is important to the on govern- 
ment to open up their possessions and interior trade. 








Improved Wood Screw. 


We are indebted to the Iron Age for the accompanying 
description of a new screw which the American Screw 
Co., Providence, R. I., are preparing to put on the market. 
The new screw is illustrated in fig. 1 and the present screw 
in fig. 2, in order to facilitate comparison between the new 
and the ‘old styles. This new screw is based upon the patents 
of H. A. Harvey, covering the formation of the thread by 
the rolling or swaging process, these patents having been 
supplemented by tbe inventions of Chas. D. Rogers, the 
screw illustrated in fig. 1 being the result. The principal 
differences in the patterns of the screws are in the form of 
the thread, the form of the points and the diameter of the 
shank as compared with the diameter of the thread. These 
differences, which are regarded: by the company as embody- 
ing important advantages, are attainable, since the screw 
is made by rolling or swaging, instead of by cutting, as is 
the present method. The threads of the new screw are, it 
will be observed, very thin, as shown in the engraving of 
the screw, fig. 1, and especially in the sectional view given. 
The advantage of this construction is that they enter the 
wood easily and without displacing as much of the wood as 
does the ordinary cut thread, and with much less driving 
force. One of the most important differences, however, in 
the new screw is the reduced diameter of the shank between 
the head and the commencement of the thread, doing away 








Fig. Ki; Fig. 4 
Improved Wood Screw. 


with the necessity of using two bits in hardwood to avoid 
splitting. 1t will be seen from the cut that the diameter of 
the shank of the screw is only slightly greater than the 
diameter of the core of the threaded portion, so that by 
using a single bit the exact diameter of the unthreaded por- 
tion of the body of the screw will exactly fill the hole made 
by the bit, and the threaded portion will lie entirely in solid 
wood, into which the thread has entered, thus securing, it is 
claimed, a much firmer hold than is usually obtained, while 
the danger of splitting the wood is reduced to a minimum. 
It will be observed that the head corresponds in size tu the 
increased diameter of the thread. 








Improved Portable Crank Pin Machine. 





This machine has been just introduced by. Messrs. Pedrick 
& Ayer, of Philadelphia, who make a specialty of machines 
for repairing locomotives. 

The makers claim that this machine is a great improve- 
ment on the old pattern, retaining all its good points and 
possessing others that combine to make it a very valuable 
machine for its particular work. It is claimed that the cut- 
ting tocls are easy of access, can be seen, and are rendily 
adjusted, and that the wear of the machine can be taken up, 
and that it is lighter in weight and much easier to handle, 
though amply strong and powerful. It is specially arranged 
to true up crank pins quickly and accurately, only taking off 

that part of the pin that is eccentric, and leaving the fillets 


IMPROVED PORTABLE 


atthe corners. It will fee1 either way and fit any size pin. 
It will go over the collar of a consolidated engine pin, and 
for very small pins a collar is slipped: into the circular cutter- 
head and tool fastened te it, so it will not project far enough 
to spring, 

The end of the machine next to the wheel contains a four- 
jawed scroll chuck, with thin jaws that centre that end of 
the machine. At the opposite end there is a centre that slides 
into the centre of the pin. The machine is then mounted by 
the original centres, and is clamped in position by bolts pass- 
ing through the spokes of the driver. The annular cutter- 
head containing the tools is driven by a small pinion, hand- 
wheel and shaft. 

An automatic feed either way is obtained by gearing from 
this shaft. The carriage containing the cutter-head is given 
an even, stnooth travel by two feed screws. 

Any further particulars may be obtained of Messrs. 
Pedrick & Ayer, 1,025 Hamilton street, Philadelphia. 








An Improved Scientific Coupler. 


The accompanying engraving shows a coupler which the 
Nor-Nor-Western Daily Blizzard and General Scorcher 
styles ‘‘ improved.” An examination of the action of the 
device will show that our scientific contemporary has ex- 
ercised its usual acumen in selecting this coupler. 

The coupler consists essentially of a trip hammer and a 
rack with two sets of teeth. The brakeman using the 
coupler supplies the jaw. When two racks meet, the trip 
hammers commence to work and are expected to make a 
coupling at one blow. This may be done with a die or with 
a finger, which is often missing after the operation.* 

The hand wheels regulating the steam valves which oper- 
ate the trip-hammers are clearly shown in the illustration. 

The most valuable feature of the coupler is that it differs 
entirely from any in use, and that it will not couple with any 
other coupler whether of the link and pin, chained dog and 
movable cat, or any other type. It is a bona fide 
novelty and not a colorable imitation of any well-known ex- 
isting coupler. The patent is, therefore, likely to be valid 
and capable of passing the ordeal of an investigation by the 
Inter-state Commerce Commissioners or the New Jersey Leg- 
islature. The strong probability that the coupler will not 
couple with any other coupler in use on the main land of 
America is, after all, a mere matter of detail and will 
not prevent its being used on the extensive railroad 
systems of Nantucket, Mount Desert, Block Island, 
etc. On ordinary railroads a long chain would pos- 
sibly prove a useful addition to this coupler. The 
nearest axles to adjacent cars might then be chained 
together. Such acoupier is not automatic, except when it 
parts, but it has been largely used when circumstances were 





not sufficiently adverse to cause an unpleasantness between 
the trucks and the bodies. Sometimes, under these circum- 
stances, the bodies go one way and the trucks another, which 
is very confusing to the axles, However, perfection cannot 
be expected, especially in a car coupler, and under most cir- 


* Bee Barnes’ Ode on Coupler Day, commencing “‘ Only a finger 
missing.” 
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CRANK PIN MACHINE, 


Made by Mrssrs. Peprick & AYER, Philadelphia. 


cumstances the combination of the coupler illustrated and 
20 ft. of stout chain, as made by a non-blasphemous brake- 
man, would probably enable the train to reach the next 
water-tank. 

A hook is attached to the under side of the coupler, prefer- 
ably by mucilage, though solder may be used iu urgent cases. 
It will be apparent from the drawings that nothing short of 
breakage of some vital portion of the coupler will separate 
two cars when once coupled. The rack has to move out- 
wards to enable the trip hammer to be lifted, and this is evi- 
dently impossible when the rack of the other car is in the 
way. This difficulty could be easily overcome were each 
brakeman to carry a powerful hydraulic jack. 

Itis rumored that this coupler is the joint invention of 
three well-known members of the Executive Committee of 
the M. C. B. Association. 








Self-reading Level Rod. 





The illustration herewith shows a level rod designed and 
used by Mr. W. E. Pettee, C. E., of Lakeville, Conn., 
Chief Engineer of the Housatonic Railroad Co., who 
writes of it as follows: For thoroughly precise work, the 
sliding rods and targets, graduated to thousandths of a foot, 
have special advantages, and will probably never be dis- 
placed, but their use demands the employment of a proficient 

rodman who not only knows how to use 

a it, but also how to keepan appropriate 

record. On preliminary and topographi- 

cal work, however, where the smaller 

N parts of a foot are not essential, or where 

it becomes necessary to sacrifice them to 

secure rapidity or economy, selt-reading 

leveling rods are indispensable. About 

the only qualification of a‘ pick up” in 

this latter case is his ability to hold the 

rod plumb, and, all other matters being 

equal, the rod that can be seen the most 

distinctly and the farthest off will be the 
one most to be desired. 

I have taken a lively interest in this 
matter for over 20 years, using many 
different kinds as well as making several 
myself, and early came to the conclu- 
sion that, generally speaking, designers 
expect too much. In order to get the ut- 
most distinctness and range it seems ad- 
visable to dispense with reading hun- 
dredths of a foot only as they would 
** have to be guessed at.” 

The rodsI have so far made were of 
pine boards, the centre one being 51¢ in. 





Pettee’s Level 


Rod, wide, with cleats about 2 in. deep on 
each side, to act as stiffeners, These 


hth . 
anins a cleats project enough to protect the face 


of the rod from being rubbed. The face of the rod 
being painted white, equilateral triangles are laid off from 
the centre line, each of the sides of these triangles being 
two-tenths of a foot. All the triangles and characters are 
painted black, except the triangles immediately above and 
below the foot-marks, which are red. Round dots, one- 
tenth of a foot in diameter, are so placed that the cross hair 
tangent to two of them cuts the half foot division; and the 
edges of the cleats being painted alternately black and 
white, as shown in the illustration, make the half foot still 
more distinct. It will be seen that an arrangement is ef- 
fected that requires but a moment’s attention to become 
familiar with the circumstances governing the value of each 
particular tenth, and that any further effort to so figure or 
mark the rod would be unnecessary. 

Asa further effort to secure a non-liability of mistakes 
Gothic characters as below are used to the foot divisions in 
place of figures: 

QO for 0 Afor3 6 for6 
| te 1 + “ 4 7 “ 7 
Z “9 V “ 5 E “ 8g 


Nfor9 TL for 12 
X“10 3N “ 48 
a “41 o “ 14 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
ratlroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects nertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, electionsa 
appointments, and especially annual reports, come notic 
of all af which will be published, ; 

Adve rtisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we till entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 

ons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish tv recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising co 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially,either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








It issuperfluous to tell our readers that this part of 
the country is just beginning to recover from the ef- 
fects of the most formidable winter storm that bas 
been known here in the memory of living man. How 
far it extends is not known at this hour (Thursday 
morning), for the city is still almost isolated. Dis- 
patches from Buffaio say that the storm is not se- 
verely felt west of that city, but no definite news is 
yet received of its extent, north, east or south. 
It is certain, however, that it has been severe and 
extremely troublesome to railroad traffic, from Was. 
ington to Ottawa and from Pittsburgh to 
the Atlantic Coast, including all of New England. 
The storm began Sunday night, and it is said, includ- 
ing Tuesday’s storm, 25 in. of snow fell. For about 
48 hours there was a gale, and the result was an abso- 
lute blockade of all roads centring in New York from 
Monday afternoon until Wednesday morning. In- 
deed but very few trains reached the city Monday. 
Wednesday a few suburban trains began running. 
Even the elevated roadsof New York were completely 
blocked for many hours. Telegraphic communication 
was also almost completely interrupted—miles of 
poles having been blown down. Fortunately, the tem- 
perature was not very low for most of the time, other- 
wise the suffering must have been great. Some of the 
Dakota editors have lately explained that their troubles 
with the weather this winter have not arisen from 
any radical badness of their winter climate. It seems 
that the source of most of their misery has been the 
extreme comminution of the frozen snow, and its 
admixture, in that form, with sand and earthy 
particles. The resulting substance filled the air and 
the railroad cuts, and, we may say, all space for all 
human purposes, and people were unable to move 
about, and were suffocated or frozen. We are com- 
pelled to admit that our storm was a bad turn of 
weather It was just plain snow and wind. Mean- 
while, people of Bismarck, Dakota, have telegraphed 
offers of aid, and assure New York of their hearty 
sympathy. 








During tbe recent snow-storm, travel on the elevated 
railroads in New York city was completely stopped and 
on the morning of the 12th a line of trains over a mile 
long stood for several hours on the Sixth avenue line. 
‘The passengers had no safe means of walking along the 
track to reach a station, and consequently stayed for 
several hours in the cars until rescued by ladders. A 
slippery plank without any handrail is not an 
easy or a safe promenade at any time, and 
becomes especially dangerous under any unusual or 
untoward circumstances. In this case, a furious storm 
was raging, andas in the recent accident, when several 
passengers fell to the street below, the trains after a 
long delay were started somewhat unexpectedly. It 
is tolerably evident that great inconvenience will often 
be experienced whenever the elevated is blocke1, un- 
less some provision is made to enable passengers to 
alight at any point when thé trains are unable to 





proceed. A fire in a neighboring building, a col- 
lision down the line, a derailed car or a severe storm 
of sleet and snow are among the causes which 
suffice to bring the elevated system to a complete 
standstill. Under the present arrangement, the 
passengers in the blockaded trains are practically 
prisoners unable to escape. This state of things 
could be easily remedied were a railed footwalk pro- 
vided along the whole length of the line. When the 
enormous number of passengers incommoded is taken 
into account, this provision is not an unreasonable 
demand. 








Judge Gresham gave his opinion in the Burlington- 
Wabash case on Wednesday the 14th. As to the 
obligation of the Wabash to handle the freight of the 
Barlington the opinion is what must have been antici- 
pated,—that the Wabash is operated by the Receiver 
as a common carrier, and as such he is bound to afford 
all other companies equal facilities. He must take from 
and deliver to connecting roads both loaded and 
empty cars. Nothing is decided, however, as to the 
relations of the men to the Receiver as it is declared 
that they have not interfered with him. The men 
cannot, of course, be compelled to remain in the ser- 
vice of the Receiver, but neither will they be per- 
mitted to interfere with the operation of the road. 
This probably settles the matter so far as ccncerns the 
Wabash and the Brotherhood, for it is not the policy of 
strikers to walk away and seek employment elsewhere. 
One of the fundamental notions of strikes. is the right 
to work for somebody whether he wishes your ser- 
vices or not. Therefore, when it is made clear that 
while the men may leave the employ of the Receiv- 
er, they are likely to be punished by the Court 
if they interfere with his operating the road 
they are not likely to trouble him further. But 
the obligations of the roads, not in the custody 
of a court as common carriers, under the law, 
are precisely the same, although it may be more diffi- 
cult to punish those who interfere with them in their 
efforts to comply with the law. That they can be 
punished, however, there is no doubt, and that those 
companies which allow themselves to be coerced into 
violation of the law will eventually suffer for it is 
nearly as certain. 








The New England roads appear to be awaiting the 
publication of the lines of the new M.C. B. coupler 
before trying the vertical plane type which appears 
to be hardly known in New England. The Fitchburg 
and one or two neighboring lines bave lately ordered 
a large number of new cars which are to be equipped 
with the Safford draw-bar. Some excuse for this 
adherence to an obsolete form might be found were it 
not generally understood that the lines of the M. C. B. 
coupler are especially designed with a view to 
couple with the great majority of existing vertical 
plane couplers, and that the lines will not be a start- 
ling departure, but'simply an official embodiment of-an 
abstract resolution as to the adoption of a standard 
coupler. As_ this resolution was adopted by 
a large majority of votes, there can be little 
excuse for hesitation as to the type of coupler which 
should be applied to new cars. The sooner the M. C. 
B. type is universal the better. The period of. trans- 
ition will be hardly less dangerous and inconvenient 
than the present diversity of styles and patterns of 
draw-bars, but every vertical plane coupler put into 
use will shorten this period, and every old fashioned 
draw-bar applied toa car will prolong the reign of the 
link and pin. The full advantages of a uniform, safe 
and automatic coupler canonly be gained when the 
new style is universal and the last barbarous bull nose 
is consigned to the scrap heap. If railroad managers and 
master car-builders will act with unanimity in this 
matter, the dangers of car-coupling will soon become 
a tradition of the past, and every progressive road 
should contribute to bring this about. The time for 
hesitation is past, a decision has been arrived at after 
long discussion, and it only remains to make the vote 
unanimous by the general adoption of the M. C. B. 
type. 








The New York Tribune mentions the fact that ten 
electric cars will probably be running on the Fourth 
avenue line in May, and sagaciously adds that this 
experiment will furnish the proof whether or not 
electricity can be depended-on as_a_ satisfactory 
agent for propelling surface cars. it is rather funny 
to look to New York for this description of proof— 
or, this week, for any kind of proof as to the running 
of any kind of cars. New York prides itself upon 
the possession of everything that marks the advance- 
ment of the arts and sciences,and yet it is without 
an electric railroad to-day, although electric roads 
have been running in Europe since 1882 and in America 





continuously down to date since 1885. There are to- 
day in this country nearly 30 fully equipped elec- 
tric roads in more than a dozen states, and over 
20 more are in course of construction, and not one 
of them. is found in the enterprising city of New 
York. In fact, the spirit of progress in this direc- 
tion belongs rather to the new South than to New 
York, and we may look to such cities as Richmond, 
Va., and Montgomery, Ala., for evidence of faith in 
the new conditions of traction. So far is New York 
out of consideration in this matter, that the very cars 
built for the Fulton street electric railroad are now in 
operation on the new road in Allegheny City. Elec- 
trical engineers, when asked for an explanation of 
this state of affairs, sometimes allude to the heavy 
outlay required for buying up a whole board of alder- 
men, but they are mortified, nevertheless, that in a city 
where three of the leading electric railroad com- 
panies have their headquarters, nothing is being done 
toexemplify the availability of the motor. Little blame 
for the tardiness seems to attach to the electricians, 
who, after al!, have to pay for labor and material as 
other engineers do. 








Variations in Railroad Expenses. 





What are fixed charges? The man who is concerned 
solely with railroad traffic or railroad operation is 
usually yuite ready to give a rough definition. They 
are those expenses which do not increase proportion- 
ately with the increase in the volume of business, or 
nearly so. Interest charges come distinctly under this 
head; taxes, general expenses and maintenance of 
way largely so; car maintenance to some extent—all 
in broad distinction to the mass of items grouped under 
the general head of *‘ conducting transportation.” 

But when we come to examine the average railroad 
report we find a totally different state of things. 
Maintenance: charges, instead of being fixed, often 
vary more than transportation expenses. In prosper- 
ous years they are apt to forma large percentage of 
the total, in unprosperous years a smaller one. This 
is just the opposite of what the theory of railroad 
traffic would require, yet any man familiar with an- 
nual reports knows that it is generally true. So 
markedly true is it, that an expert wishing to ascertain 
at a glance whether aroad is doing better or worse than 
the year before will often look at the maintenance 
charges rather than the net earnings. The latter item 
indicates the nominal result as given to the public; 
the former reflects the state of feeling in the board of 
directors. 

What is the reason for this conflict between theory 
and practice, by which those charges which ought to 
be fixed-often vary more than the others? It is be- 
cause the classification of expenses which suits the 
traffic and operating departments does not suit the 
financial department. The trafiic department con- 
siders whether the amount of an expense is fixed or 
variable ; the financial department considers whether 
the time of meeting it is fixed or variable. It may 
happen that the charges which are variable in amount 
are fixed in time, and vice versa. In that case there 
will be a conflict between the theory of the traffic de- 
partment and ‘the practice of the financial depart- 
ment. Take the matter of maintenance of way. 
Ultimately, a certain amount will have'to be spent 
to keep the track in proper condition. So much of 
this is due to weather rather than to wear, that it by 
no means increases proportionatly with an increase 
of traffic. But while the amount is thus more or less 
fixed, the time of paying for it is largely under the 
control of the railroad authorities. Some of the re- 
pairs can be postponed, some of those which must be 
made can be charg3d to construction account. In 
neither case will they appear as a charge upon cur- 
rent earnings. If these earnings are small, the temp- 
tation to postpone payment for repairs is almost irre- 
sistible. Although the ultimate amount may be fixed, 
the yearly charge will be in the highest degree vari- 
able. 

From the financial point of view, railroad expenses 
may be divided into two classes. 1. Those which 
must be charged to current account—transportation, 
general expenses, taxes and interest. 2. Those which 
may be deferred—maintenace, renewals and dividends. 
It will at once be seen that this is a totally different 
classification from the one ordinarily adopted. Yet it 
is the one which determines whether the charges will 
vary much in successive annual reports. Those which 
come under the first head must be paid year by year, and 
are subject only to those variations due to actual change 
of traftic conditions. Those which come under the 
second head may be arbitrarily varied. They can b3 
diminished during one year at the expense of the 
future, or vice versa. The consequence is that they 
will increase in prosperous years and will diminish 
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in unprosperous ones, even if the change in the 
volume of traffic leaves the actual necessity for such 
expense exactly where it was before. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this practice tends 
on the whole to conceal the real condition of the prop- 
erty. The theory of the traffic department in the 
matter of fixed charges is much more nearly correct 
than the practice of the financial department as ex- 
hibited in the report. But there are a great many 
reasons why this practice is likely to continue. Not 
merely is it a natural thing, but it is a thing which 
most roads have a positive interest in continuing. If 
a road has been doing poorly it is anxious to conceal 
its poverty, lest it should fall into financial embarrass- 
ments; if it has been doing remarkably well, it desires 
not to make its prosperity too conspicuous, lest it 
should tempt hostile legislation or reckless building 
of parallel lines. In either case it may have an honest 
reason for wishing to manipulate the year’s accounts. 
But whatever be the motives, the result is an undesir- 
able one. 

It is not likely that any system of reports will be 
devised which can wholly do away with this difficulty. 
But some systems will tend to diminish the harm, 
while others intensify it. The method generally 
adopted to-day belongs to the latter class. The ex- 
penses on way, buildings and equipment are arbitra- 
rily divided into two classes—maintenance and con- 
struction. We say ‘‘arbitrarily,” because, although 
there are some general rules on the subject, the ap- 
plication of these rules is so hard as to leave room for 
much real doubt and chance for a great deal of manip- 
ulation. Maintenance is then charged to current 
account, as a means of ascertaining the net earnings ; 
while construction is (or may be) met by an increase 
of capital account. 

Thus far, we have no great fault to find with the 
method adopted. Though somewhat arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory, it is the only way of getting any idea 
of the net earnings of the road, What we do object 
to is that the accounts are su arranged as to make the 
separation unnecessarily sharp and complete, and to 
give the result an appearance of certainty which it 
does not possess. Maintenance charges are put in the 
account of traffic operations; the other expenditures 
on road and equipment do not appear in that account. 
but are relegated tothe general balance sheet. If, 





as is frequently the case, the company publishes no 
time balance, the amount of these expenses for the | 
year can only be ascertained by a process of subtrac- | 
tion. Nor is any effort made to indicate clearly the | 
sources from which such expenses are met. Whether | 
by an increase of floating debt, by realizing on assets | 
previously on hand, or by funds specially appro-| 
priated from past earnings, it often requires an expert | 


accountant to decide. 


for quotation, a great many other points are left obscure 
which have a most important bearing on the real 
character of the railroad. 

We shall. in a subsequent article, consider what 
chance there is for improvement in these respects. 








Train Orders. 





Among the communications drawn out by the ar- 
ticles on train dispatching published lately in our col- 
umns was a letter from adispatcher on a Southern road, 
which does a considerable freight business, who writes 
doubting the feasibility of ‘‘ Superintendent’s” plan of 
using advance orders by which he is enabled to always 
observe the rule requiring signatures from the ruling 
train first. This dispatcher says that in his practice 
trainmen whose headquarters are at the junction of 
three divisions make trips indiscriminately over any 
or all of the three, and in busy times are often found, 
when wanted, to be out on some other division, and 
detained, perhaps, so late that it is not practicable to 
decide beforehand what train they will be placed 
upon. Conductors who are out on the road may or 
may not make the next trip with the same engine- 
man they are now accompanying. Under these con- 
ditions he says: 

I am held accountable for getting my trains over the line 
promptly; Ihave a beavy traffic, the last month something 
over 150,000 tons; two hills on which we use pushers, nu- 
merous work train extras and several branchtrains. Now, 
I want to get five trains out [westward from the terminus, 
which is the above mentioned junction) on a certain schedule. 
West-bound trains have right of track; east-bound trains have 
a time-table meeting point a few miles short of the terminus. 
West-bound trains are not ready to start on time and I want 
to move east-bound trains promptly. How much headway 
do you think I should make with my east-bound trains under 
the iron-clad rule? * * Traiumen all have positive in- 
structions to report at the office for orders before leaving 
this terminus, and a holding order is given the operator 
besides. We often run the east-bound trains iuto the termi- 
nus before the west-bound are ready toleave. We often 
have to give a west-bound train orders not to pass a certain 
point without orders, and the operator at that point receives 
an order to hold it for orders. East-bound trains that 
are a long distance off receive an order giving them right 
of track to within two or three offices of where the west- 
bound train is to get its orders. A duplicate order is not 
always given to the holding office, for the reason that he 
would be constantly getting an order annulling former 
orders. When the definite meeting point is fixed a double 
order is given. Train dispatching at best is not easy, and 
when unreasonable conditions are imposed it becomes un- 
bearable. . 

The statements of views which we are receiving from 
different quarters are of great value, in considering 
so important a principle as that which gave rise to the 
present discussion. This principle, as stated by one of 
our correspondents, is that involved in ‘‘ the question 





perintendent” takes some exception to our criticism 
on the “advance order,’’ that ‘‘its use might offer a 
temptation to lapse into the old way of thus holding 
a train while issuing orders for the movement of in- 
ferior trains short of the point given, without dupli- 
cating them to the superior train,” and points out that 
a former correspondent, ‘‘ Orders,” distinctly says that 
with the ‘‘ advance order,” in the case then referred 
to, is used the duplicate order exactly as provided by 
Rule 510. This fact does not, however, show that the 
danger we apprehend does not exist, and, confirming 
our view, we now have the statement of our present 
correspondent that ke is doling the very thing which 
we apprehended might be done, namely, giving a 
superior train ‘‘orders not to pass a certain point 
without orders,” while inferior trains ‘‘ that are a 
long distance off receive an order giving them right of 
track to within two or three offices of where the 
west-bound (ruling) train is to get its orders.” He 
adds that a ‘‘duphcate order is not always given tothe 
holding office, for the reason that he (the holding 
office) would be constantly getting an orjer annulling 
former orders.” . 

As we understand this, it is practically the old 
‘*single order” method of ‘‘ hold” orders, and is 
clearly adeparture from the ‘‘ duplicate” principle, 
and so far fails in the protection which that method 
affords against a lapse on the part of the dispatcher, 
and confirms our view that there isdanger that the 
‘* advance order” may be relied on too much. The 
advantages of a strict adherence to the duplicate 
method are so great that we deprecate any departure 
from it. We should judge that it would be much 
better and entirely practicable for our correspondent 
to use the order in Form D, giving inferior trains 
superior rights, until ready to make meeting orders. 
He would thus conform to the duplicate system and 
probably have no orders to cancel. 

We may here remark that we do not argue that 
this plan has not been and will not be conducted by 
experienced men without disaster, although they are 
liable under it to possible failure ; but we insist that 
in constructing a system it is to be considered that 
those who are to carry it out are not to be presumed 
to possess the exceptional skill found in the skillful 
few who may be relied on to operate safely under 
any system, however bad it may be. An objection to 
the ‘‘advance order” which occurs to us, is that it 
multiplies stops. A fast passenger train, with im- 
portant connections and few schedule stops, cannot 
afford to lose the time that would often be required 
for a stop, first for the ‘‘ advance order” and again for 
a meeting order or clearance card. Heavy freight 
trains must also be kept moving as much as possible 
for reasons familiar to every railroad mar. It is true 
that regular stops may be utilized to a considerable 


Take the case of the Chicago & Alton repcrt, pub” | of allowing a train with inferior rights to run against extent, but in many cases this plan would, on some 
lished a few days ago. Weare in some respects glad | ‘ain having the right of track, unless the order is | Jines, result in delays that the traffic could not bear. 
to use this instance, because the condition of the road | first given to the ruling train and the signatures of |and which would often seriously derange the dis- 


is so good, and the character of the management so | the conductor and engineer received before the inferior patcher’s carefully arranged plans. On roads where 
high, that no one wili suspect us of saying anything | 4!n is allowed to proceed.” , ; | it can be operated without this drawback, and with- 
against the company when we criticise the methods | The uniform code of the Time Convention gives the | out the disregard of the duplicate priuciple, it will 
adopted in their report. They had a large surplus for | following rule on this point: ; , |doubtless prove useful, as it appears to have done. 
the year; they used some of it for new construction. | —_ For an order preceded by the signal “81; “‘com- | Whether any road may safely adcpt it must depend 
The construction account itself was but slightly in-| pity" mas OR Sa geen Co Raden tr Seley te 6 tale | very much upon the excellence of the supervision of 


\oaperne- “Be a "a € 
creased ; other items in the general balance sheet | of inferior right until “O K” hasbeen given to and acknow!- | this branch of the service. 


‘ | edged by the operator who receives the order for the train of | js ‘ 
were so much changed as to make a large difference | superior right. Whenever practicable, the signature of the | Our correspondent uses a practice which has been 
in the aggregate of assets and liabilities. We have | conductor of the train of superior right must be taken to the | elsewhere considered of advantage. and while come 
no doubt whatever that all these things can be satis-| order and “complete” given before the train of inferior | What of the nature of the ‘‘advance order,” is not 


nae ae 
factorily explained ; but the report itself does not fur- | right is allowed to act on it. | open to a]l the same objections. This is the use of a 








nish as much explanation as it ought to. It is a mat- | 


surplus for the year, or just how the various items of | 
expenditure were met. 

A practice like this tends to intensify all the evils | 
due to the arbitrary manner in which net earnings | 
are determined. It is unfortunate to have to draw a 
sharp line where no such line exists; but it is still 
worse to present the parts which have been thus sepa- 
rated in such a way that one cannot readily see the 
relation between them. It is rather popular, because 
people who know nothing about railroads like to quote 
figures with regard to net earnings. They think they 
have something definite, when really they have not. 
Gross earnings are something definite; excess of gross | 
earnings above transportation and general expenses 
is something definite. But net earnings are, within | 
rather wide limits, whatever tbe directors choose to 
call them, because they can increase them by not pay. 
ing for maintenance, or diminish them by charging 
unusual outlays under this head. 

The fault that we find with the present system of 
railroad reports is, first, that it pretends to tell so much 
more than it really does about the actual conditions of 
a road ; and, second, that for the sake of this pretense, 
and in order to baye its results in a convenient form 








| We have uniformly insisted on the observance of a standing rule requiring all trains to report at terminal 
ter of no slight difficulty to decide, from the two last | positive rule that the order should be delivered to | offices for orders before starting. We could not, how- 
balance sheets of the Alton, just what became of the | the superior train before the other is allowed to act on | ever, advise such a rule without the deposit in dupli- 


it, if such a rule can be carried out, and this appears 
to have been the sentiment of the committee and the 
convention, while the use of the words we italicize, 
‘*whenever practicable,” shows a doubt as to the 
possibility of making the rule absolute. The drift 
of our correspondence on this subject is in the same 
direction, but from some of it the inference might be 
drawn that, in the opinion of the writers, the use of 
an ‘‘advance order™ directing a train to stop at a 
given point for orders is in fact a compliance with 
the committee's rule as it would read with the words 
‘* whenever practicable ” left out. We do not, how- 
ever, understand that this is really the meaning of 
these experienced gentlemen, for the ground upon 
which the use of the *‘ advance order” is advocated 
is that the rule so changed cannot always be carried 
out, and this isa precaution adopted because entire 
conformity to the positive rule is not ‘‘ practicable.” 


|It is quite evident therefore that the ‘advance 


order” wili not enable us to strike out the qualifying 
words ‘‘ whenever practicable,” for if the positive 
rule can be worked with it, it can be worked with- 
out it. 

In a letter which we published Feb, 10, 1888, ‘‘ Su- 





cate of every order affecting a train expected thus to 
report. Respecting the cancelling of orders and the 
avoiding of stops of important trains, we understand 
that there is a great deal of train dispatching done, in 
which a train is practically run “‘ by order” for long 
distances without ever receiving an order, This 
is done by depositing the orders in duplicate for it, . 
with the fixed signal at red, and cancelling the orders 
when fulfilled by inferior trains before delivery to the 
superior. This method can only be properly used 
with suitable signals and positive rules for their use, 
with such training and supervision of the telegraph 
force as we have constantly urged as essential; but 
with these it has proved of great advantage. No 
doubt the Time Convention Committee fully recog- 
nized that the elimination of ‘‘ whenever practicable,” 
and even the use of the duplicate system as they have 
left it, would necessitate the sending of a great many 
orders which would have to be annulled before deliv- 
ery ; and our Southern correspondent would perhaps 
do well to ask himself if his objections to this practice 
are not founded in a desire to save work merely. 
Much of the foregoing indicates that we are not yet 
prepared for the full adoption of the positive rule, 
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We believe that no railroad man will say that it is not 
desirable, but we find few who are willing to assert 
that it can always be insisted on. The demand for 
more-.rapid movement, of both freight and passenger 
business, has made it necessary to introduce new 
methods for accomplishing results more quickly and 
at the same time guarding against the new risks aris- 
ing from increased loads and speed. This is apparent 
in all branches of railroad service. In the matter of 
moving trains by telegraphic orders, the improved use 
of. signals and the better regulations and supervision, 
have undertaken to meet the requirements in this direc- 
tion, and we find.conservative and conscientious offic- 
ers, whocannot be charged with an unwise disregard of 
safety, adopting these means and in fact getting away 
frum the requirement that trainmen shall acknowl- 
edge to the dispatcher the receipt of orders before 
acting on. them. Thisisseen in the introduction in 
the Uniform Code, and the probable adoption by 
many, of the ‘°19” order, which does not require the 
signatures of either conductor or engineman. 

In giving expression to the foregoing views we are 
not without a strong sense of the importance of the 
principle in question. We are, however, impressed 
with the sentiment that from the experience of the 
great body of practical men must come the conclu- | 
sions that will eventually control the practice in this | 
direction, and we shall welcome what they may have 
to say in our columns on the subject. 








The Influence of Speed on the Retarding Effect of 
Brakes. 


It has been somewhat erroneously assumed that the Galton 
Westinghouse experiments on the effect of brakes made in 





1879 show conclusively that the retarding effect of a given | 
amount of brake-shoe pressure is less at high than at low | 
speed, and that therefore it would be well to supplement an 
ordinary brake with one that would give the greatest retard- | 
ing force at high speed, decreasing in effect as the speed di- | 
minished. Captain Galton states however in his paper: 

‘“* The decrease in the co-efficient of friction arising from 


matic brake. The speed at the instant when the brake was 
applied and steam shut off was 55 miles per hour. It will 
be seen that the speed and momentum of the train remained 
practically undiminished for about 75 ft. 

At the speed the train was running, this distance would 
be traversed in a little less than ore second, and it is evident 
that period was required to allow a sufficient amount of air 
to escape from the main pipe and-move the triple valves. 
The brake then began to act and was full on after the train 
had run about 75 ft. further. During this period, the air 
was rushing from the auxiliary reservoirs into the cylinders 
until the full pressure was obtained. The brakes were then 
applied with the maximum force and remained on until the 
train stopped. 

The curve. actually traced by the instrument is shown by 
a full line, and it will be seen how little it departs from the 
straight dotted line, showing an absolutely even destruction 
of energy. The oscillation and jarring of the train are quite 
sufficient to account for the very sligbt departures from the 
straight line. This diagram, therefore, may be taken as 
proving that an equal amount of brake-shoe pressure will 
destroy an equal amount of energy in the train; or, in other 
words, will have an equal retarding effect regardless of the 
speed of the train. The particular diagram reproduced is 
but one of many takeu by the present writer, both in Great 
Britain and Germany, about that time, and all teach the same 
lesson. 

It may, however, be useful to compare it with a diagram 
taken on the same day and under similar circumstances with 
a train fitted with the non-automatic Smith’s vacuum brake. 
The curve traced commences like the other curve in the left 
hand top corner of the diagram, but, as will be seen, is of a 
different form, and does not so closely approach a straight 
line. It shows that while both trains were run at identical 
speeds, the vacuum train stopped after running 1,385 ft, 
while the Westinghouse train was stopped in 905 ft. 

The curve traced by the vacuum train not only indicates 
a longer stop but it shows clearly the slow and gradual man- 


| ner in which the brakeisapplied. The curve descends very 


gradually at first, and does not make a decided descent until 
the train has run several hundred feet. The reason is 
obvious. Those who can remember the old Smith’s vacuum 
brake will recollect that the amount of vacuum and conse- 
quently the degree of force with which the brake was ap- 
plied, kept on increasing for some 20 to 30 seconds after the 


time sometimes overcomes the increase in the co-efficient aris- | ejector was firstopened. The vacuum diagram shows that 


ing from a decrease in speed.” * 


| increased brake-shoe pressure gives increased retarding 
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Capt. Galton’s deductions as to the increase of the retard- 
ing effect of a given brake-shoe pressure as the speed de- 
creases are, therefore, considerably modified by the above 
sentence. Itis also well to bear in mind that his experi- 
ments were made witb a single vehicle and that it is possible 
that different results would have been obtained with a long 
train, where it is very probable that the retarding effect 
would be found to be practically uninfluenced by speed. 

Tbat this is often the case is very clearly shown by the 
accompanying diagrams taken with the Westinghouse speed 
recorder at the North British brake trials in December, 1876. 
This instrument draws a line showing the gradual decreasing 
speed of the train during the stop. The vertical height of 
the diagram represents the speed and the horizontal spaces, 
the distance from the moment when the engineer applied the 
brake on the engine. The speed is figured in miles per hour, but 
it will be cbserved that the interval between 50 and 55 miles 
per hour is considerably greater than that between 10 and 15 
miles an hour. The reason of this apparent anomaly is that 
the speeds are given on a scale proportionate to the energy of 
a body moving at those rates, and the height of the line in- 
dicating the speed of the train shows its relative mo- 
mentum at every point curing the entire stop. The momen- 
tum, of course, varies with the square of the speed, and thus 
the height of each speed is measured by its square and repre- 
sents the energy or momentum of the train. 

Thus the difference between 10 and 15 miles per hour is that 
due to the difference between their squares or 225 — 100 = 
125 ; while similarly the difference between 50 and 55 is that 
between the squares of those numvers or 3025 — 2500 = 525. 
As tie amount of energy in the train varies as the square of 
the speed and not as the speed, the amount of energy that the 
brakes have to destroy to reduce the speed of a train from 55 
to 50 miles per hour is far greater than reauired to reduce it 
from 15 to 10 miles per hour, and as shown above is in the 
proportion of 525 to 125, or 4,4, : 1. 

The accompanying diagram shows this accurately, and 
therefore the vertical height of any point in the curve shows 

the relative momentum or vis viva of the train. Hence 
when the curve becomes a straight line an equal amount of 
energy is destroyed in running an equal distance, or in other 
words, the braking force or retardation is evenly applied. 

The curve in solid lines nearest the left hand side of the 
diagram refers to a stcp made with the Westinghouse autu- 


* See a lengthy abstract of Capt. Galton’s paper given in the 
Railroad Gasette, June 10, 1887. pepe & 








force. 


If the same brake-shoe pressure gave a gradually in- 
creasing retarding force as the speed decreased, the W esting- 
house diagram would resemble that obtained from the 
vacuum. 

The statement that the retarding force of a given brake- 
shoe pressure is relatively ineffective at a high speed is, there- 
fore, not universally applicable, and as pointed out in the 
sentence quoted above from Capt. Galton, is often more 
than counteracted by anvther influeuce which be maintains 
isthe diminished holding power of brake-shoes after they 
have been applied for some time. 








Report of the Railroad Commissioner of the State 
of Virginia. 





The Commissioner reports for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1887. The report proper is but 51 pages, the other 326 
pages of the volume being taken up entirely with the reports 
of 36 companies. 

The new construction is given as 240 miles, and the total 
mileage as 2,719 miles. Accordingly the miles at the end of 
September, 1886, were 2,479. But Poor gives for the same 
year 3,006 miles; it is possible, however, thut the latter 
figures include data reported to the Commissioner. 

The capital stock, debt and results of operation for the 
lines within the state are not separated from the figures for 
the total mileage, nor are the totals footed up, but these data 
are tabulated, so that from the report it is possible to arrive 
at the results of the total operations of the roads which lie 
wholly or in part in Virginia. It appears that the 36 roads 
reporting did not pay operatimg expenses and interest charges 
by some $634,000, a deficit of about 0.6 per cent. on their 
total capital stock. 

The Commissioner recommends little legislation. He 
points out the fact that under the Virginia law the Commis- 
sioner has not such powers as to make him “in an efficient 
manner a factor in the determination of matters of contro- 
versy between the railroad companies and the people,” and 
he suggests certain minor amendmenis,—one to enable the 
attorney-general of the state to appear for the state in ap- 
plications made for injunctions to enforce the findings of the 
Commissioner, and one to empower the Commissioner to 
send for persons and papers, and examine witnesses under 
oath, in investigations of accidents. Both the suggestions 
appear necessary to make the office of the Commissioner as 





influential asit should be. Further, he only recommends 
the application of the provisions of the Inter-state act to 
business in the state. Indeed, Commissioner Hill expressly 
deprecates clothing the office with arbitrary powers. 

Twenty-three pages cf the report are given to correspond- 
ence setting forth various complaints brought before the 
Commissioner, and their settlement. It is said that a few 
cases have been selected which fairly illustrate the work done 
in this way since the present Commussioner took office, and 
it. is added that ‘‘a very large percentage of the complainants 
are satisfied with a wholesale denunciation of the corpora- 
tions and the discussion of violent and radical changes in the 
laws. * * * In my experience the best have complained, 
and in almost every case have secured a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of their claims. The most have contented themselves 
by abusing the railroads but have not complained to this 
office.” 

While the disputed points presented in the complaints 
given in the report are not of great general importance, t his 
correspondence carries two valuable lessons. It illustrates 
again the great value to the railroads and to the public of 
having some firm and judicious man or !men, of dignified 
character and with the added dignity of representing the 
state, to stand between them in their minor as well as their 
greater difficulties, even where the arbitrator is clothed with 
little power. The self respect of both parties is preserved, 
the element of personality largely eliminated, and the 
chances of amicable and satisfactory settlement greatly 
increased. The complainant stands in the attitude of a man 
asking for his rights, and sure of a respectful hearing. The 
railroad official is dealing with the state, and feels bound to 
be prompt and courteous in his answers. So the manners 
and the temper of both disputants are kept on a higher plane 
than when dealings are direct, and the chances of litigation 
are lessened. The letters given in the Virginia Commissioner’s 
report show that ordinarily the railroad officers were 
ready to hear, and fairly deal with, complaints when properly 
presented; and that when they were inclined to be unreason- 
able cr arbitrary a little firm pressure from the Commis- 
sioner served to remind them of the respect due to justice 
and law. 

The other lesson of this part of the report to which we 
wish particularly, to draw attention is that a great many 
people are unduly sensitive as regards corporations, and are 
jealously watchful for encroachments on their rights; as in 
other relations of life, there are always a great many of our 
neighbors who are on the watch for slights and “airs.” So 
the officers and employés cannot be too scrupulous in using 
civility, patieuce and tact in their dealings. Complaints are 
found in many if not most instances to originate in the ignor- 
ance or carelessness of agents or minor officials. 








The proceedings of the Roadmasters’ Association at the 
October meeting are just received in complete form. There 
is little to add to the abstract of the report, which we gave 
at the time, or in the way of comment. It will be remem- 
bered that the association adopted a resolution expressing 
the idea that the lightest rail to be used for ordinary service 
with good track, ballasted, should be not less than 60 Ibs. 
In again looking over the discussion we find that of those 
who spoke directly on the subject of weight seven recom- 
mended a rail ot 70 to 85 or 90 Ibs., four a 56 to 60-lb. rail, 
and one a 67-lb. rail. Little was said on the form of 
rail, but no decided action was taken. The roadmasters, 
perhaps, felt that there was one simple point on which they 
might now hope to make their influence felt, and judiciously 
refrained from complicating matters by making recommen 
dations as to the more troublesome question of shape of sec- 
tion. It is a pity, however, that their resolution did not 
contain some expression of the feeling in favor ofa raila 
good deal heavier than the 60-lb. section. The weight of 
discussion was that way, and it is doubtful if the words of 
the resolution really express the idea ef the majority of the 
members present. 








Spring washers are primarily used here under the nuts of 
splice bar bolts to prevent the nuts slacking back; but the 
practice in Indi» and Australia, where the sun is very 
powerful, is somewhat different. Great difficulty has been 
experienced in those countries from the rails buckling in hot 
weather, the nuts being screwed up too tightly to permit the 
rails to slide longitudinally in the splice bars. The latest 
practice is therefore to prevent the nuts slacking by using 
lock or jam nuts, while a compressed spring washer exerts a 
fixed strain on the bolt, the amount of this strain being in 
sufficient to clamp the splice bars and rails immovably to- 
gether. The latter can then move when expanded by the heat 
and buckling is thus prevented. The Indian Engineer states 
that all Australian railways, except in Western Australia, 
use steel lock-puts and steel bolts for splice bars, but they 
are not screwed up so tight as the old obsolete ordinary iron- 
nut fastenings, which only depended on surface friction for 
their holding power, so that, when eased off somewhat to 
prevent buckliug, they became a perpetual source of danger, 
besides running up the maintenance bill. In South Aus- 
tralia, where steel lock-nuts have been in use for ten years, 
no case of buckling has ever been known. 

A spiral spring of round steel is used under steel lock-nuts 
on some of the Indian roads. The nuts are not screwed up 
sufficiently tight to close the spring, which yields sufficiently 
to permit the expansion of the rails. 








We have received the report of the directors of the London 
& Northwestern Railway for the half year ending Dec. 31, 
1887, and submitted at the general meeting on the 14th of 
February. This great company operated 1,841 miles, of 
which 1,601 are owned, and 102 partly owned, by the com- 
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cent, and the Whitworth nearly as much, the Gill thread 
only reduces the area 20 per cent. of the full section. The 
bolts with the Gill thread are consequently stronger, and it is 


pany. The gross revenue from traffic and rentals for the | who, after hearing the case, may impose for any proved vio- 
half year was £5,500,338, an increase over 1886 of 1.4 per | lation or neglect to comply with the regulations established 
cent. ; the working expenses were £2,848,876, an increase of | by the law, such penalty as may be deemed proper, not less 





2.6 per cent. The operating expenses were 51,8 per cent. 
of the gross earnings. The profit available for dividends 
was £2,114,346, and dividends were recommended as fol- 
lows: On guaranteed stock, 4 per cent. per annum, £302,- 
008; on preference stock, 4 per cent., £461,612, and on 
ordinary stock, 7 per cent. per annum, £1,321,855. A 
surplus of £94,802 was carried to the credit of the next half 
year. There were gains in all the elements of traffic, but they 
are not such as we have become accustomed to the Jast year or 
two. Receipts from passengers increased 1.1 per cent., and 
from freight 1.6 per cent., being £2,813,161 and £3,078,772 
respectively. The passengers carried were 30,435,972, an 
increase of one per cent.; and the tons carried 17,766,934, 
an increase of 6.1 per cent. The ton and passenger miles 
are not given, but the passenger train miles were 10,407,519, 
an increase of 1.6 per cent., and the freight train miles 
were 9,382,625, an increase of 2.5 per cent. The gross and 
net earnings per mile operated, per annum, were $29,880 
and $14,400, taking the pound sterling at five dollars, and 
assuming that the earnings for the whole year were at the 
same rate as for the last half. The gross and net earnings 
per mile of the Pennsylvania in 1887 were : 


ross. Net. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Division .............. $22,246 $8,177 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division.... 34,965 8,625 
All lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie ... ... 23,781 5,931 


A notion of the relative density of traffic of the two sys- 
tems can be got from the following figures, in which the 
number of tons and the number of passengers carried per 
mile of road operated in the year 1887 are given for the 
Pennsylvania, all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, and for 
the London & Northwestern. For the latter company 
the quantities obtained from the last half year have been 
multiplied by two. 


Passengers 

Tons per inile. per mile. 

I. cic sca dncin: 3 ethene .30.909 23.380 
London & Nocthwestern...... ... .. .. 19,302 33,065 








The Chairman of the Loudon & Northwestern stated at 
the recent half yearly meeting ‘‘whilst even street traffic was 
stopped during those four or five days of fog a few weeks ago, 
the railway traffic went on justas"usual. We did not have a 
single train more than half an hour late between Liverpool, 
Manchester and London during that time. We had 3,700 
men out acting as special fog signalmen. It was impossible 
to see, and everything was done by hearing, and these men 
were out during all that miserable weather. Itis true that 
we took care they were fed, and they were also replaced in 
turn, and our foremen and inspectors visited them. But, on 
the whole, if you look at the devotion vf the people, of the 
drivers, guards, fog signalmen, platelayers and all the staff 
of the company, we ought never to regret the amount of 
money we pay those people for what they do for us.” 

As the line is only 1,841 miles long, about two men were 
employed per mile to stand close to the signal posts and lay 
down torpedoes to correspond with the position of the signal. 
In a very dense fog, neither runner or torpedo layer can see 
the signal, but the latter can see or feel the position of the 
weights which balance the semaphore arm and act according- 
ly. Some repeating semaphore arms are now often provided 
near the ground for use in fogs. The absolute block system 
and inter-locking being practically uviversal on this road, no 
accident can occur as long as the men can either see or un- 
dergtand the signals. This seems impossible in a dense fog, 
but the systematic use of fog signalmen seems to have been 
perfectly successful in preveuting accidents on a line having 
on an average over 33 trains each way a day. 








We have not yet received the text of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Railways of Canada, which was pre- 
sented to the Dominion Parliament, March 1. From the 
telegraphic abstract received, the recommendations of the 
Commission follow very closely the most temperate and 
sagacious legislation in the United States. The Commission 
has made a long and careful study with a view to ascertain 
what legislation is required in Canada. Regarding what are 
known as inter-railroad disputes, the Commission says that 
special legislation in each particular case of expropria- 
tion is not desirable, but recommends that such 
questions be decided by some_ properly  consti- 
tuted tribunal. It is considered that a uniform classifica- 
tion of rates should be established and maintained by all the 
companies, subject to the adoption, if desired by them, of 
the American classification for througb traffic to and from 
the states, and that the companies may make and establish 
tariffs of maximum rates, subject to approval and revision 
by such tribunals as may be constituted. It is expedient to 
make rates irrespective of distance and cost of service. One 
car load of uot less than 10 tons should be the unit in respect 
of any special rates granted, all quantities under a car-load 
being treated alike, but the company to be at liberty to make 
special rates for large shipments. Discriminations of an unjust 
or partial cheracter between individuals, or between different 
localities under like conditions, should be prohibited and 
punished by penalties, after due cognizance has been taken 
of the effect of water and rail competition. All secret 
special rates, rebates, drawbacks or concessions to shippers 
should be declared illegal and made subject to penalties. 
Every special rate should be made public on the demand of 
any inquirer. Complaints of extortionate or unjust dis- 
crimination should be referred to a tribunal for settlement, 
the damages to be limited. Railroad companies should not 
be compelled to undertake express business, but must offer 
facilities to express companies alike. The infraction of any 
statutory obligation should be left to the proposed tribunal, 


than $100 nor more than $5,000. 





' 
| 


| Inthe case of Irvine v. The Norfolk & Western R. R., 
| just decided by the Supreme Court. of Appeals of Virginia, 
the validity of a rule adopted by the carrier in accepting 
baggage was sustained by the Court. The plaintiff, in offer- 
ing his trunk to be checked on the train upon which he had 
purchased a ticket, was told by the station agent that he 
must sign a written form which was handed him and which 
was in the following words, viz., ‘‘I certify that my trunk 
contains nothing but wearing apparel.” The plaintiff re- 
| fused to sign this, whereupon the trunk was not checked and 
| he sued the company for refusing to carry his trunk to the 
| place to which be had purchased a ticket. At the trial he 
| obtained a verdict for $500. This the Supreme Court now 
reverses on the ground that the condition required of the 
passenger was a legal and proper one. The conclusion 
reached by the Court in this case seems to be just. What is 
and what is cot “‘baggage” which the carrier is obliged to 
carry along with the passenger and for the safety of which 
he is liable as an insurer, has been long well settled by the 
decisions. In most of the previous ceses the carrier being 
sued for the loss of a passenger's baggage has been allowed tu 
show that everything in the trunk did not constitute ‘* bag- 
bage,” but was merchandise or property of another kind, and 
hence not within the class of goods of which he is an insurer- 
The new point which the Irvine case presents is the right of 
the carrier to know in advance exactly the character of the 
goods which are offered to him in trunks or locked boxes, and 
to refuse to carry them if such information is refused by the 
passenger. 














The Locomotive Engineer protests against the practice of 
suspending men for a long period pending investigation, and 
argues that ‘‘ the laying-off system of punishment for minor 
offenses is crude and unjust, depriving a man of the oppor- 
tunity to work, increasing his expenses, running him into 
debt, stinting his family, and making him the creature of the 
whim of some petty official. Rather set him back, and make 
him work harder for less pay.” While there is much truth 
in this, a good deal depends on what are called minor 
offences, It must not be forgotten that aman under suspicion 
of having been drunk on duty, or grossly careless, can hardly 
be trusted in a responsible position until his innocence 1s 
proved. As regards suspension as a pun’shment, it appears 
to be a choice of evils. In some states, men cannot legally be 
fined, and in all, fines arouse an amount of ill feeling di-pro- 
portionate to their amount. If aman isagain put on at a 
reduced rate, he is disgraced, and the cardinal principle of 
paying a man what he is worth is vitiated. A period of en- 
forced idleness will givea good man who has relapsed an 
opportunity to reflect on the error of his ways, though on a 
man naturally prone to idleness and drinking, the effect may 
be disastrous. 








The Executive Committee of the Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation announces that the spring meeting will be held in 
New York City, April 9 (the week of the Time Convention), 
instead of St. Louis, as was voted at the last meeting. The 
order of business was published in our issue of Feb. 17. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Patents. By Howson & Sons, Solicitors of Patents, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and New York. 


This little manual contains some essential and intelligible 
directions as to the proper method of procuring patents, 
trade-marks and copyright. The information is conveyed 
in a condensed form, and while a brief explanation of the 
law has its advantages, the unavoidable omission of many 
important details renders the information somewhat mis- 
leading. On page 96 it is stated that a ‘‘ resident” in the 
United States can procure copyright; but the act provides 
that the resident must also have a bona fide intention of be- 
coming a citizen, and that in the case of an alien, even long- 
continued residence is insufficient. This would not be in- 
ferred from the interpretation of the law set forth in the 
book under review. The information coucerning patents 
appears to be very correct, and is based upon a wide expe- 
rience. 





The current issue of the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
contains several exceptionally interestiug articies. Mr. 
Charles Emery contributes an interesting account of his 
method of heating cities by steam, and the success which has 
attended the operations of the New York Steam Co. shows 
that the various devices employed by Mr. Emery are well 
worthy of study. Mr. Birdsall Holly originally provided 
for the expansion of the pipes by anchored stuffing boxes, 
the main pipes working on rollers to allow freedom for ex- 
pansion. This system was found to have many di sadvan- 
tages, the friction of the stuffing boxes being excessive, and 
after a series of experiments a successful expansion joint 
was finally made with discs of copper 0.04 in. thick corru- 
gated concentrically and supported on radial backing plates, 
which prevented the diaphragm from being distended to 
rupture by the pressure. 

An improved form of screw thread is described by Mr. 
John L. Gill, Jr. The new thread is a modification of the 
square thread, made square on the face that takes the strain 
and sloped on the back like the Sellers and other threads. Mr. 
Gill’s proposed thread is not so deep as othersand leaves more 
solid metal in the Lolt. While the V thread reduces the cross 
section 38 per cent., and the Sellers reduces it about 30 per 








stated that tests cf 1-in. bolts gave the following results when 
compared with bolts made of similar iron, but with the 
Sellers’ thread, the Gill bclt being stronger than the Sellers 
in the following proportions: 


Dia. of bolt. iv, % in. 1 in. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 

Calculated on relative areas at base 
DLS recon, o6casednbgshense 31.7 23.8 20.6 
Actual breaking load .... 26 22.2 29.7 


It would appear, therefore, that for the usual sizes of bolts 
the Gill thread gives at least 20 per cent. greater strength 
than the Sellers. In larger sizes, the superiority is not so 
marked. 

Experiments with nuts of different depths tend to show 
that a deep nut is essential with the Gill system, or in other 
words that a bolt with the Sellers thread will invariably 
break in the thread and that the nut wil] not strip even when 
the depth of the nut is only half the diameter of the bolt. 
This is claimed to show that the nut in the Sellers system is 
unnecessarily strong. With the Gill thread, the nut stripped 
on one occasion, even when the depth of the nut was 4, of 
the diameter of the bolt. The height of the thread of the 
Gill bolt being only .4, of the diameter, the difference in area 
between the threads in bolt and nut respectively at the base 
of the thread issmaller than in other systems, and the strength 
of bolt and nut is more nearly equal. The subject of screw 
threads is both interesting and important, and Mr. Gill’s 
paper will repay investigation. 

A paper on Paillard’s Non-Magnetic Compensating Balance 
and Hair-Spring for Watches is also interesting at the present 
time, when the ordinary watch is shown to be influenced in an 
erratic manner by the ever increasing number of dynamos. 
The author of this article, Professor E. J. Houston, comes tu 
the conclusion that the Paillard balance, etc., is a perfect 
protection against the influence of powerful dynamos, and 
that it acts well under trying conditions where other devices 
for the same purpose fail. 





The Schenectady Locomotive Works of Schenectady, N. 
Y., have recently issued a neatly bound catalogue, which 
contains a statement as to the principal features of the work 
turned out at this establishment, giving particulars as to 
interchangeability, proportion of weight of engine to diam- 
eter of cylinders, etc. 

Wide shallow fire-boxes wholly above the frames are 
strongly recommended, and the catalogue states the increased 
grate surface allows slower and more effective combustion 
and slower speed of the fuel gases. Fewer cinders are drawn 
through the tubes, thus promoting economy, while a cheaper 
grade of fuel can be used. In one case a Mogul with this 
style of fire box drew 51 per cent. additional load as com- 
pared with an ordinary American type engine, while the 
coal consumption was only increased 14 per cent. 

Tender frames and trucks made wholly of iron are also 
advocated, and the catalogue claims that the method of se- 
curing the parts with turned bolts in reamed holes secures a 
more durable job than the use of rivets. 

The catalogue contains a general specification of a locomo - 
tive and a large pumber cf illustrations of locomotives of 
various types built at the Schenectady locomotive works. 





Messrs. Rand & McNally have issued their Junction Point 
Maps, corrected to February, 1888. This set of maps is 
made in 7 or 11 sheets, to a scale of 10 miles to the inch. The 
lines of the different systems are colored by hand, a distinct- 
ive color being used for each. The maps are not encumbered 
with topography or with the names of small towns. Indeed 
we are inclined to think that the principle of leaving off de- 
tails has been carried too far, but Messrs. Rand & McNally 
must be able to judge better than avy one else can what their 
customers want. So far as we have been able to exsmine 
these maps they are accurate, and they are certainly wonder- 
fully handy. 





Messers. E. & F. N. Spon, of New York and London, have 
just issued a new illustrated monthly paper, The Publishing 
World, which is devoted exclusively to the gathering and 
diffusion of literary news throughout the world. A monthly 
synopsis of literary news is given under the headings of Cur- 
rent Events, Reviews of Recent Books, New Book Notices, 
Library Table Talk, Publishers’ Announcements, and List of 
New Publications at home and abroad. The paper also con- 
tains illustrations selected from the most important recent 
works. As Messrs. Spon make a specialty of engineering 
and scientific works, their new paper will be interesting to 
many of our readers. 





A useful little pamphlet on Railroad and Tramway Track 
Material is issued by Messrs. Humphreys & Sayce, of New 
York. It is an advertisement of their business, but none the 
worse for that. The informatioa given consists of tables of 
weights and capacity of rolling stock, weight per unit of 
quantity of various track material from rails to nuts, tables 
of weights of various materials to be handled, table of cost 
per ton of locomotives and cost per mile of track. Data are 
given of the operation of a number of logging roads and con- 
siderable information of more or less interest, 





The Hand Book of Hotel Furnishing, issued by the Meri- 
den Britannia Co., of Meriden, Conn., is a handsomely illus- 
trated book of some 96 pages, and contains several apprecia- 
tive letters from officers of roads using the company’s silver- 
ware in dining cars, and others from proprietors of railroad 
hotels and station restaurants, 
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TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Rbode Island Locomotive Works, Providence, R. I., 
ove engaged upon an order for 10 locomotives for the Union 

acific. 

The Richmond Locomotive & Machive Co., Richmond, 
Va., are enlarging their works by adding six new pits and 
other additions. They report the business outlook very en- 
couraging, the orders so far this year being 320,000 more 
than for the same period last year. 


Car Notes. 
The Michigan Car Co., Detroit, Mich., is building 100 re- 
frigerator cars of the Wickes pattern for the Fitchburg. 

The Laconia Car Works, Laconia, N. H., have contracted 
with the Boston & Maine for 15 passenger cars with the 
Mann roof and also for 200 box cars. 

The Keith Manufacturing Co., Sagamore, Mass., has cop- 
tracted with the Boston & Maine for 200 flat cars, with the 
Fitchburg for 50 gondolas of 30 tons capacity and with the 
Shepaug, Litchfield & Northern for 50 box cars. 

Osgood Bradley & Sons, Worcester, Mass., are building 15 
passenger cars with the Mann roof for the Boston & Maine. 

The Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago has 
contracted with the Terre Haute Car Works, Tetre Haute, 
{nd., to build 50 large cars for carrying carriages, furniture, 
e 





tc. 

The General Manager of the Canadian Pacific is reported 
as stating that his company will this year build 4,000 addi- 
tional freight cars to meet the increased demand upon the 
rolling stock. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works has received an order 
from the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton for a locomotive 
to weigh 97,000 lbs., to be used on the main line for hauling 
heavy passenger trains 


Bridge Notes. 


Two large bridges will be built on the extension of the Cape 
Fear & Yadkin Valley from Fayetteville, N.C, to Wil- 
mington, one over the Cape Fear River at Fayetteville, and 
the other over the Black River near Wilmington. 

The Mt. Vernon Bridge Works, Mt. Vernon, O., has been 
awarded the contract for building the bridges on the line of 
the Kansas City & Rich Hill, which is row under construc- 
tion. 

A bridge of iron superstructure, 12 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
long, will be erected at Knoxville, Tenn. Address T. A. 
Rambo, of Knoxvllle. 

A bridge is to be erected over the Missouri River by the 
counties of Monora, Ia., and Burt, Neb. 

The County Commissioners will erect a 60-ft. iron bridge 
at Wilkins, Wyo. No date specified. 

The County Commissioners will erecta bridge, to cost $32,- 
000 at Vernon, Tex. 

An iron bridge will be erected over Pinhook Creek, at 
— Ala. Address the Town Clerk of this place for 
details. 

A 468 ft. bridge is to be erected over the Wisconsin River 
at Tomabawk, Wis. 

Kerrick & Watson, of Minneapolis, Minn., bave received 
the contract for bridge werk on the Eastern Railroad of 
Minnesota. 

The Union Bridge Co., of New York City, who have the 
contract for the Mexican National iron bridge over the Rio 
Grande, at Laredo, Tex., have commenced work on it and 
the sections will arrive in a few days. | 

The Louisville Southern is preparivg plans for the bridge, | 
1,300 feet long. to be erected over the Kentucky River. 

The Pittsburgh Bridge Werks, Pittsburgh, Pa.. have con- | 
—— to erect aniron bridge at Selbysport, Md., to cost | 
$5,500. | 





Manufacturing and Business. | 


During the month of February the works of the Sharon | 


capacity used in a large car shop. It is believed that one- | German railways in East Prussia, have proved very success- 
half the present boiler capacity will do the work that is now | ful. ‘The fir tree is very sturdy, enabling it to stand great 
being done. The company is making a specialty of erecting | pressure from the accumulated snow behind it, and its droop- 
and remodeling steam plants, in connection with its system | ing branches readily shed the snow. When well planted ard 
of re-heating exhaust and superheating live steam. | well trimmed, fir hedges form the best snow screens it is possi- 
Proposals are wanted at Washington, D. C., until March! ble tohave. The Germans, who are naturally careful fores- 
27. for furnishing at the Navy Yard, Washington, D- C.,/ ters, have reared some splendid hedges along their eastern 
of five boilers of the Babcock & Wilcox pattern, having an / lines. In general, however, the Russian hedges are very care- 
aggregate of 1,040 horse-power, the boilers to be aranged in | lessly kept.—Engineering. 
three batteries, there being four boilers in two batteries and | 


one single boiler. Address James Fulton, Paymaster General | 
U. 8S. Army. 

The Bucyrus Foundry & Mfg. Co., of Bucyrus, O., has 
shipped the first of two powerful steam shovels for the 
Labe Shore & Michigan Southern. The company has a large 
number of other orders for steam shovels, dredges, wreckers 
and other machinery in this. line, and the year opens with 
bright prospects. The company is also building a very large 
and powerful dredge for the United States government, and 
another for the Commissioners of the South Park, Chicago. 


The Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., at the annual | 


meeting elected the old board of directors. 


Iron and Steel. 
The Indianapolis Rolling Mill, Indianapolis, Ind., have con- 
tracted to furnish the Lake Erie & Western with 4,000 tons 
of steel rails, to be delivered at the rate of 1,00u tons a month, 
commencing in March. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy bas ordered from the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. 20,000 tons of steel rails. 

P. Jones, Decatur, Ala., will receive bids for 72 tons of 16- 
Ib. steel rails, 244 tons spikes, 1¢ ton of splice bars, 6,000 
sawed oak ties, etc. 

The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Eastern prices are given at $32 to $32.50, and 
little doing. 

Old Rails.—Quotations are $21.25 to $21.50. 

Truck Fastenings.—Spikes, 2.2c.; bolts and nuts, 3.1c., 
and splice bars, 2c., delivered. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 
This company announces that it has determined to make a 
departure in the manner of supplying interlocking and sig- 
pal apparatus. Heretofore it has been the custom for 
the company to contract to ‘supply not only material, 
but the labor to erect the work ready for operation. 
Hereafter all bids will be for material with superintendence. 
In case it is desired that the company also erect the work, 
two bids will be made; one for material and one for erection. 
The company is led to take this step by the fact that mana- 
gers of several railroad companies have asked it to furnish 
superintendents and allow the railroad company to utilize 
its own labor in erection, and thus make the cost of applica- 
tion less than it has generally averaged. The company will 
be glad to furnish plans and estimates for interlocking from 
those for a single switch to the most complicated combinu 


tion, as well as plans for the arrangement of tracks and | 


yards with reference to the use of interlocking apparatus. 
It asks particular attention to an improved apparatus for 
the protection of draw-bridges and grade crossings. The 
company also announces the perfection of an lluminated 
semaphore signal; that 1s, with the blade illuminated, so as 
to give a position signal at night as well as by day. 


Signaling and Interlocking. 


Mr. Charles R. Johnson, whose connection with the Union 
Switch & Signa] Co. is severed, has established an office at 
No. 280 Broadway, New York, as consulting engineer in all 
matters relating to railroad signal appliances. He announces 
that he is prepared to furnish plans and estimates for signal- 
ing yards, junctions, stations, grade crossings, drawbridges, 


| ete., and furnish bids and enter into contracts for the erec- 


tion of the work. 
He has decided to build works near New York, on the line 


A Steam Motor in Philadelphia. 


| A steam motor consuming its own smoke is about to be 
| tried on the lines of the Cable Traction Co., in Philadelphia. 
| Similar motors are largely used in England and the Evglish 
| Colonies, and are claimed to be cheaper, more reliable and 
| better adapted to frequent curves and changes of grade than 
| either electrical or cable traction. The speed is also said 
|to be higher than can be obtained with horses, and 
| the cost per mile is less, wherever fuel can be procured at 
|a reasonable price. The cars can also be constructed of 
how gd size, capable of giving seats to all who desire to 
| ride. 


} 
| The New Departure in Puddling Iron. 


Tbe experiments at the Milwaukee works of the North 
| Chicago Roling Mill Co., showing that molten iron direct 
| from the blast furnace can be as successfully puddled as by 
| the old way of remelting pig iron, promise a notable economy 
|in fuel and in labor. Although the economies are not yet 
| made public the success of the operation seems assured, as 
| the quality of the iron produced is excellent. A muck bar is 
| shown which was drawn down in the blacksmith shop to 
about 1¢ in. by 214, one end of which was bent over and 
hammered flat hot, and the other end bent over and ham- 
| mered flat cold. The bar was made from Lake Superior ores, 
but showed no evidence of red shortness, though such irons are 
usually red short when puddled in the ordinary way. The 
cold test showed the tough, fibrous structure characteristic 
of Lake Superior iron. In addition to the saving of fuel 
and puddlers, time, there is Jess silicon to dispose of than 
where the iron is run into pigs. So far the turnace, which 
is tapped much oftener than usual, is working well, and 
there seems no reason why this method should not continue 
to be successful. It will cheapen rolled iron and enable it to 
continue competition with the softer grades of steel which 
have so seriously injured the rolled iron trade in England. 


A Method for the Estimation of Manganese in 
teel. 


The following note by Frank Julian was read at the Boston 
meeting of the Am. Inst. of Mining Engineers. 

The determination of manganese by precipitation with 
potassium chlorate from a solution in concentrated nitric 
acid, filtration through asbestos, and solution in a reducing 
agent whose excess is estimated, is open to the objections that 
the filtraticn and subsequent solution of the binoxide are apt 
to be very slow, and that the asbestos may (according to 

Troilius), unless perfectly purified, affect the titration. In 
| the following modification, filtration is avoided. I give the 
| method as I use it for Bessemer steel. 
| In an 8-ounce Griffen beaker dissolve 1 gramme drillings 
|in 15 c.c. nitric acid (1.2 sp. gr.). Evaporate to 5 c.c.; add 
| 20 c.c. concentrated nitric acid and precipitate with chlorate 
| as usual, avoiding a large excess; then add successively 5 

c.c. concentrated nitric acid, about 6C c.c. warm water and 
10 c.c. of the oxalic solution; stir until of a clear hght yel- 
| low color, and titrate with permanganate while the solution 
| is at about 70° C. 
| The binoxide should dissolve immediately when the oxalate 

isadded. The titration is rapid. and the end-reaction easily 
| caught after a little practice. The standard solutions used 
are: 15 grammes crystallized ammonium oxalate to a litre, 
and 1.6 grammes potassium permanganate to a litre. 

For standardizing the permanganate, to 10 c.c. of the 





Steel Casting Co., of Sharon, Pa., made nearly 150 tons of | of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where he has 12 acres of land | oxalic solution is added 50 c. c. of bot water, and a solution 


castings. | adapted to the purpose, for the manufacture of signaling 

The Chicago Tire & Spring Works, of Chicago, IIJ., which | material, and when these are in successful running order, 
were taken out of the hands of the Receiver last December, | to build similar ones at Chicago. He states that he is satis- 
have been turned over to the Chicago Tire & Spring Co., | fied, after a three years’ residence in Pittsburgh, that the 
which is now operating them. The new company has a/| advantage in fuel there for this business is more than coun- | 
capitalization of $300,000, and started without liens or any | terbalanced by the distance material has to be shipped, as | 
other indebtedness. Substantial improvements in the plant | most of the work isdone at New York and the East, or at 
have been made and the prospects for the future are now ex- | Chicago and West; and the new company will be formed | 
cellent, as litigation over the ownership of the works has | under very favorable conditions. 


been completely ended. The main office of the company bas 


of 1 gramme of steel in concentrated nitric acid, from which 
the manganese kas been removed by potassium chlorate and 
filtration through asbestos. 

Ihave made a large number of determinations in steel, 
pig-iron and ore with very satisfactory results for technical 
work, these bemmg generally from .02 to .05 per cent. lower 
than by standard gravimetric methods; and the rapidity with 
which results can be obtained is greater than in any other 
method with which I am acquainted. 


Stampede Tunnel. 











recently been removed to the Phoenix Building, corner | 
Clark and Jackson streets, Chicago. Chas. H. Ferry is Pres- | 
ident and Treasurer. 

The Wainwright Manufacturing Co., of Boston, report | 
the following shipments of its feed-water heaters during | 
the month of February: two to Fall River, Mass.; three to | 
New York City; two to Providence, R. I.; two to Philadel- | 
phia; two to Louisville, Ky., and one each to Ware end | 
Orange, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Rochester and Brooklyn, N. | 
Y.; Port Richmond, Staten Island; Greenpoint, L. L.; New- | 
ark and Paterson, N. J.; Burlington, Vt.; Fayetteville, Tenn., | 
and Fort Smitb, Ark. The company has also recently is- | 
sued a new illustrated circular. 

The boats used on the Pennsylvania ferry across the Hud- | 
son River at New York have all been supplied with the) 
Williamson steam steering apparatus. This is also to be put | 
= the ferry-boats of the Hoboken Land & Improvement 


0. 

The North & South Rolling Stock Co., of East St. Louis, 
Til.. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, | 
J. 8S. Barthold and others as incorporators. 

Since Jan. 1, 1888, the Babcock & Wilcox Co., whose Chi- | 
cago office is at No. 64 South Canal street, have, among 
many others, placed the following orders for boilers: Sea- | 
board & Roanoke Railroad, Portsmouth, Va., 146 h. p.; 
American Tube & Iron Co., Middletown, Pa., 51 h. p.; Bra- 
zil,83 b. p.; Edison-Swan United Electric Light Co., Limited, | 
Loudon, England, 468 h. p.; Woodward Iron Co., Wood- 
ward, Ala., 3d order, 102 h. p.; Bird-Coleman furnaces, 
Cornwall, Pa., 3d order, 150 h. p.; Schenectady Locomotive | 
Works, Schenectady, N. Y., 146 h. p. 

Giles Bros. & Co., Chicago, lll., report that the sales for | 
their anti-magnetic sbield for watches are rapidly increasing. | 
They have recently received an order for 50,000 troma 
prominent case maker in Philadelphia, Pa. They further 
state that they are being officially adopted by various 
railroads for their employés, and an active demand exists | 
from among engineers, mechanics, electricians, etc. 

The Hussey Re-Heater & Steam Piant Improvement Co., | 
15 Cortlandt street, N. Y., are doing a general engineering | 
and steam fitting business. They report business very brisk. | 
They use the Hussey re-heater as a basis. The buildings of | 
the American Starch Co., Columbus, Ind.; the Dutchess Hat 
Works, Fishkill Landing, N. Y.: the Nonotuck Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; the Fulton Sugar Refinery, Brooklyn, | 
were piped according to the plans of this company. | 
The compauy states that wherever the system has been ap- | 
plied an average saving in fuel has been made of over 25 per | 
cent. This system can also be seen in operation at the Welles | 
Building, 18 Broadway, N. Y.; at the Eagle Fire Insurance | 
Co.’s building, 71 Wall street, N. Y., and at the Central 
Trust Co.’s building, 54 Wall street, N. Y. 

The company is at present figuring on reducing the boiler 


Car Heating Notes, 
Anew system of continuous heating has been invented by Mr. 
Jas, E. Lewis, of Oil City, Pa., and will probably be shortiy 
tried on the Allegheny Valley. Hot air 1s used instead 
of steam. An air pump, with steam and air cylinders 
much similar to that used for the air-brake apparatus, 


is located on the side of the boiler immediately in front | 
of the cab. The cold air drawn into the pump}! 
is forced by the return stroke of the pump threugh a coiled | 


pipe located in the steam space of the boiler, preferably in a 
special dome built for this purp»se. The air is here 
heated and forced onward by the continuous action of 


the pump through well-protected pipes into other pipes | 


which traverse the floor of the coaches. The car is 
warmed by the heat radiated from these pipes, which are 


open at the end of the train, allowing the escape of air that | 
| has parted with its heat and served its purpose. The patent 
includes also the use of a supplementary heater, consisting | 


of a water-table with air-space; situated in the fire-box 
and directly over the fire, and taking the place of the 
brick fire-arch. The advantages claimed over the use 


of steam are: 1. The avoidance of condensation of moisture | 


and consequent troublesome dripping or freezing of pipes. 
2. The absolute control of the temperature of the passing 
current by the regulation of the speed of the air pump and 
the possibility of quickly forcing the heat (or heated air) to 
the furthest portion of a very longtrain. Itis also thought 


that, in cases of accident to pipes, the escape of hot air would | 


contribute less to accident or panic among passengers, than 
the escape ot a blinding cloud of steam. Mr. Lewis is a loco- 
motive engineer of more than 20 years’ experience, and feels 
assured that the general principle, aside from minor details 
of construction, is the correct one for the heating of cars, 
especially iu very long trains. 


Snow Screens on Russian Railroads. 


The present winter has been one of the coldest Russia has ex- 
perienced since the Crimean War. In thesouth, particularly, 
violent snowstorms have been of constant occurrence, and 
many railways have been blocked for days together. Rus- 
sian railways only use to a limited extent the steam snow 
ploughs and other appliances in vogue in Russia, and for the 
most part reliance is placed on large detachments of Jabor- 
ers drafted into the district where the drifts pre- 
vail. Labor in winter time being cheap in Russia, no 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining a. plentiful sup- 
ply of men, Alongside those sections of the line where | 


| Nelson Bennett during the month of February made a great 
| record in this work. The east end was driven 263 feet and 
the west end 262 ft., a total of 525 ft. Both ends carried 
wall plates and were timbered close to the beading the entire 
distance, 


A Canal between Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior. 

A canal is projected of some 40 miles, from the head of Big 
Bay de Noc, Lake Michigan, to South Bay, in Lake Superior. 
The aim is to enable the traffic between ke Superior and 
Lake Michigan to avoid the Sault and the Straits of Macki- 
naw, aud it is said that fully one day of steaming would be 
saved. The newspaper reports put the estimated cost of the 
canal at 5 millions, but it does not appear that anything but 
the most superficial surveys have been made. 


Westinghouse Brake. 
The Westinghouse Brake Co., finding that their 8 in. pump 
gives considerably better results than the 6 in. style, have 
adopted the former as their standard pump, and will furnish 
it in all cases hereafter, unless otherwise ordered. 
Hereafter all orders for new equipment for engines and 
tenders or for cars will be filled with the new improved form 
of apparatus, quick acting triple valve, etc., unless instruc- 
| tions are given to the contrary. It is found that this ap- 
paratus will work in a satisfactory manner in connection 
with the existing system. The triple is now inclosed in a 
| casing solid with the back cover, instead of being placed on 
| the auxiliary reservoir. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is about to fita 
| large number of refrigerator cars with the Westinghouse 
| freight brake. 


The Westinghouse Train Signal. 
| This pneumatic signal has been introduced on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and on the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
| Georgia. 
A Single Rail Line in Ireland. 

| A writer in a late number of the London Daily News 
| describes a single rail railroad of 10 miles working from 
| Listowel to Ballybunnion, in County Kerry, Ireland. The 
| engine and cars are hung saddle-bag wise ona centre rail, 
with side rails below, against which horizontal rollers bear, 
| keeping the vehicle upright. ‘he floor of a carriage is 
| said to be ahout 3 ft. below the level of the centre rail. 


snow has a tendency to drift, of late years it has been| The arrangements for road crossings and switches are not 
the custom to erect rough screens of wood, consisting of pali- | very clearly described, but a section of the track structure 
sades 2 in. apart, and extending sometimes for miles. This | is evidently turned aside for either purpose. The locomotives 
is found very serviceable for the protection of cuttings. Still} weigh in working order 6}¢ tons without the tenders. The 
better are hedges formed of fir trees planted closely together | rolling-stock is fitted with the Westinghouse brake. The 
and kept well trimmed. These hedges, adopted first by the writer states that the oscillation of the cats was slight, but 
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the noise of the wheels disagreeable. Passengers are seated 
on benches extending lengthwise of the car, one bench on 
each side of the rail. 


The Littlefield Steel Brake Beam. 


The Burton Stock Cars are being fitted with the Littlefield 
Steel Brake Ream, which is of Y section, with malleable ful- 
curm and brake heads. 


Improved Fire Bucket. 


The Union Indurated Fibre Co. has introduced a fire 
bucket which embodies an important modification of the well- 
known form which they have made heretofore. The rounded 
bottom bas been used to prevent the fire bucket being used for 
other than its legitimate purposes. In the modified form now 
made the rounded bottom is retained, but the convexity does 
not extend tothe side of the bucket; that is, around the 
rounded portion isa horizontal surface or chine. By this 
modification the bucket will stand more securely in a perfo- 
rated shelf, and can be more conveniently bandled in pour- 
ing than where the whole bottom surface is convex, and at 
the same time the convexity is. sufficient to prevent the 
bucket standing on the floor. Many advantages are claimed 
for these buckets, which are composed of ground wood pulp 
treated by a chemical process which renders it strong and 
proof against corrosion. The buckets can therefore be used 
to hold non-freezing liquids which would corrode ordinary 
metal buckets. 
Improved Stock Cars. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have ordered 250 
Street’s buffet stable cars for the conveyance of stock on the 
Kansas City Division. The new cars are 36 ft. long and 
hold from 18 to 21 head of stock. They are divided into 
three compartments and are provided with a lever near the 
top by which the sides are thrown out at the top to allow 
the admission of hay into the racks and water into the 
troughs, which run lengthwise of the car. 

It is claimed that cattle will suffer less loss of flesh than 
they do by the present mode of shipment, and that it is al- 
most impossible for them to get down in the car and suffer 
from being tramped upon. The cars are so arranged that 
they can ve loaded west with lumber and other material. 
—_ cars are all equipped with air brakes and standard coup- 

ings. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has made a contract 
fora large number of Burton stock cars, but delivery has 
not commenced as yet. It is understood that the otber Chi- 
cago lines are looking about for suitable cars for stock trans- 
portation, and itis thought that it is but a short time until 
they will be in very general use. 


Canadian Canals. 

The Canadian government has asked for an appropriation 
of $1,489,000 for deepening the St. Lawrence canals be- 
tween Kingston and Montreal. It is proposed to increase the 
depth to 14 ft., making it uniform with the depth of the 
Welland and Lachine canals. This will permit the passage 
of the largest lake vessels from the upper lakes to Montreal. 
An appropriation of about one million is asked for the Cana- 
dian caval at the Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Fitchburg are fitting the Burton improvements on 
some of their ordiuary stock cars. 


The Consumption of Ties in France. 


The consumption of tie s on French railroads averaged for 
the five years, 1878 to 1882, 4,600,000 ties each year, of 
which about one million were needed for new lines, the bal- 
ance being consumed for renewals. For the two years, 1883 
and 1884, the consumption averaged 5,347,640 ties yearly, 
of which 1,386,381 for new construction. For all the years 
mentioned the proportional yearly consumption remained the 
same, being of about 150 ties for each mile of existing single 
track of line. The statistics for 1885 and 1886 are condensed 
in the following table, showing the consumption by the six 
great companies and the state roads: 








- Ties used. — 
Imported New 
French ties. ties. Renewals. construct’n. 
1885.. . .... 3,253,042 $96 583 2,815,077 1,128,593 
1886... .... 2,533,807 418,736 2,279,153 727,150 


‘The average yearly consumption for renewals on existing 
lines, being foreach mile of single track, wasin 1885 112 
per mile; in 1886, 88 per mile. Including all other lines, 
the total consumption of ties for the whole country for 
renewals and new lines was in 1885 4,453,816, and in 1886 
3,674,562. 

Compared with the preceding years the number of ties 
needed for renewal for each mile of road has decreased, and 
even a sensible decrease is found for 1886 as compared to 
1885. The causes of this decrease are found in a better 
choice of the woods used, improvement in fastening, better 
bajlasting and improved supervision. This decrease in the 
number of wooden ties used for renewal per mile of road 
cannot be attributed to the introduction of metallic ties, as, 
although trese have been introduced by several companies 
and to a still larger extent by the state roads, their use ha 
only been experimental, and on the lazter only about four 
mils, single track, are now laid with iron ties. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Heavy Train. 


The proposed removal of the large hotel at Brighton Beach, 
by means of locomotives, will take place in about 
three weeks, and doubts are expressed respecting the result. 
The structure is irregular in shape, but is 460 ft. in length 
and averages not less than 170 in depth. In order to preserve 
it from the encroaching sea it must be moved back 550 ft. 
The total weight is about 5,000 tons. By means of powerful 
jacks this weight will be transferred to 15 special iron freight 
cars, each of 60,000 lbs. capacity, and the whole to be drawn 
by a procession of 10 locomotives running on two paraliel 
tracks. To the rear locomotive in each procession of ma- 
chines will be attached one heavy cable. To this, at a point 
not far from the locomotive, will converge the lesser cables 
to the 12 portions of the building which will be pulled by the 
procession. In this way the force exerted by each procession 
of locomotives will be neariy evenly distributed. ‘Lhe fact 
remains, however, that there will be two sets of locomotives, 
and that it may be difficult to make them exert force evenly 
upon the different portions of the building to which they are 
attached.—Jron Age. 

The Snow Blockade.—A Sample Item. 

President Chauncey M. Depew, of the New York Central 
& Hudson River, is reported as follows: ‘* There isn’t any 
road—it has disappeared. There are 18 trains stalled between 
here and Yonkers now, and there is no way of getting them 
down as yet. I understand tbat all but one were reached 
with food and other refreshments and the passengers made 
as comfortable as possible. We have 500 or 600 Italians at 
work clearing out the tunnel and just above it. Why, there 
are cuts above the tunnel that are solidly packed with snow, 
22 ft. deep in some places. The engines are absolutely 
snowed under. I doubt very much if we get any trains out 
of here to-day. Most of the telegraph lines are aown and we 





have connection by only one wire to Utica. There is one thing 
that this storm has shown, and that is that stoves are the 
things to be used for heating cars. The water failing in the 
engines, their fires, of course, had to be put out, and no 
steam could be generated. People would have frozen to 
death if the cars had not been provided with stoves.” 


Ohio Coal. 


Ohio is now, according to the Iron Trade Review, the 
secon‘ state in the Union in its production of coal, which was 
for the last year: 


Tons. 
ID iakéikinseicieschiasisintmaenseaeewnne deel 7,901,105 
I adn satis npairnaecicss seeeerato team inca 1.442.945 
PE DEINE cctnsnrimacncssionsenateeencdeanahtenenad 1,057,658 
I aicn ins rattle. a ctaee eecann wie “10,301,708 
Mine Inspector Bancroft says in his annual report that 
during the year Ohio coal has penetrated intc Wisconsin, 


Towa, Minnesota, Colorado and Dakota. The Columbus & 
Hocking Coal & Iron Co. now send their coal by cars to 
Toledo, thence by vessels to Ashland, Wisconsin, where the 
company has a large and complete dock system with storage 
capacity for 100,000 tons, with approved machinery for 
elevating and transferring the coal from the vessels to the 
cars, by which it is shipped to its destination. 

In Indiana the net gain in coal mined for two years has 
been 193,000 tons, In Illinois the increase in 1887 was only 
sufficient to cover the reduction in 1886, but the Obio output 
has increased nearly 214 million tons during that time. This 
may be considered remarkable. as the large supply of natural 
gas developed within the last two years might be expected to 
reduce the amount of coal mined. Mr. Bancroit’s views on 
this subject are: ‘* From these facts it would seem that the 
introduction of natural gas so far from having had a bane- 
ful effect upon the coal trade of the state has, on the con- 
trary, proved beneficial by forcing on coal product upon lo- 
calities hitherto undreamed of, and which have proven to be 
of consumptive capacity beyond expectation.” 


Railroad Extension in Chili. 


The Chilian Government has submitted a bill authorizing 
the construction of about 500 miles of new railroad, partly 
extensions of existing lines and partly altogether new roads. 
The limit of time for completing the construction of the new 
lines is fixed at 5 years, and the estimated cost is avout 13 
million dollars. To meet the expense of construction, the 
Government is authorized to issue a loan of 12 million dol- 
lars at 4'¢ per cent. The law becomes effective as soon as it 
is approved by the Chamber of Deputies. 


A Giant Excavator. 

The Bucyrus Foundry & Manufacturing Co., of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, shipped on Feb. 29 the largest and most powerful 
steam shovel ever built in this country, to the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern road, for use in digging shale rock, at 
Astabula, which it is expected to do without blasting. _ This 
machine is the first of two for whichthey have orders from 
the same road; has a capacity of from four to five thousand 
cubic yards per day, of ordinary material, and will handle a 
three-yard bucket. 

They have a Jarge number of other orders for steam shov- 
els, dredges, wreckers and other machinery, and their year 
opens with very bright prospects. They are also building a 
large and powerful dredge for the United States Govern- 
ment, and another for the Commissioners of the South Park, 
Chicago. 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Massachusetts it is held that the consignee of goods sent 
C. O. D. bas no such title or right of possession in the goods 
as will entitle him to maintain an action of replevin against 
the carrier for their non-delivery.* 

In Texas it is ruled that a person who unnecessarily and 
carelessly exposes his property to danger cannot recover for 
its destruction by sparks from passing locomotives. ? 

In Pennsylvania certain shippers of goods, in accordance 
with their usual custom, sent to the railroad company by 
which they madea particular shipment a ‘ dray ticket,” 
filled up by the shippers, to be signed as a receipt for the 
goods by the proper officer of the freight department of the 
railroad company, containing a description of the goods, 
together with the name of the consignee and destination of 
the goods, and providing that the goods should be for- 
warded * subject to conditions of company’s regular bill of 
lading.” The bill of lading was in a form which gave the 
railroad company tbe option of forwarding goods by any 
route, from its terminus to the designated destination beyond 
its line, and the usual route between the terminus of the re- 
ceiving railroad and the designated destination was by water. 
The Supreme Court held that the sending of the dray ticket 
constituted a contract between the shippers and the receiv- 
ing railroad company for the transmission of the goods in 
the ordinary way, i. e., by railand water and not by all rail, 
that it was a revocation of a previous oral agreement made 
by telephone for an all rail route, and that after the carrier 
had delivered the goods at its terminus to a steamship its 
liability was at an end.* ¢ 

In Pennsylvania it is held that where a railroad corpora- 
tion has taken, by right of eminent domain, a landing rented 
by a party who had an exclusive legislative grant to navi- 
gate the river at this point by means of a steam ferry boat, 
the measure of damages is not the loss the plaintiff sus- 
tained to the franchise, but the loss by reason of the taking 
of the leased landing as it was used and operated for the 
term of the lease only, together with other things that gave 
it money value.‘ 

In Indiana the Supreme Court rules that as the business of 
operating railways isa lawful business, no presumption of 
negligence arises from the fact of fire being communicated 
by an engine ia use upon a railway; and where the negligent 
communication of fire by an engine is charged, the burden 
of proof is on the party complaining. This is the rule in sev- 
eral other states besides Indiana, while in otbers—lLllinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Nebraska, Nevada and Wisconsin—the 
fact of the fire alone raises a presumption of negligence.* 

In Wisconsin it is heid ome in a quitclaim deed executed 
two years after a railroad company bad taken possession of 
the land conveyed, and built their tracks thereon, takes no 
right to compensation, where the deed makes no reference to 
such taking or occupancy, nor to any recompense for the 
same.°® 

In Indiana the Supreme Court holds that where a railroad 
occupied and used land, and built and completed its road on 
and over the same under a parole license from the owner, 
under a promise to pay there.or what the land was worth, 
and has continuously occupied the same for more than twen- 





a chose in action, and did not pass to a purchaser under a 
deed including the land in its description.’ 

In Indiana a railroad contracted to maintain its road 
upon land conveyed to the plaintiff and to cut through a 
river embankment, leaving it otherwise unimpaired, and 
maintain through it a stone box culvert to carry off the 
water, giving the plaintiff a geway along the embank- 
ment. Ina suit for the breach of this agreement the plain- 
tiff recovers the cost of repairing the embankment caused by 
the failure to maintain the culvert.® 

In the same state the Supreme Court holds that where a 
railroad evters upon land, neither with the consentof the 
owner nor by the exercise of the right of eminet domain, 
such entry may be enjoined if the owner applies ene * 
But a landowner who “stands by ” and acquiesces until the 
railroad company bas expended its money and constructed 
its track across his land, so that the track at that point be- 
comes a part of its line, will not thereafter be entitled to 
invoke the aid of a court of equity in arresting an enter- 
— in which the pubic as well as the railroad company 

ave on interest. ® 

In Minnesota it is held that a landholder may oppose the 
taking of his land on the ground that the taking is not 
necessary.'° 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 


In Kentucky in an action against a railroad for the wilful, 
negligent killing of a brakeman in the employ of the com- 
pany, it was shown that the immediate cause of the accident 
was the formation during the trip of sleet or ice on the edge 
of the car. where deceased was compelled to staud while 
bandling the brake, and that no salt or sand with which to 
remove it had been furnished by the company. The Court 
of Appeals rule tbat there is no case against the company.'* 

In Missouri, in an action by a father to recover damages 
for the death of his minor son, who was in the employ of the 
road as brakeman, the evidence showed that 3 cars, loaded 
with stone, stand'ng upon a side track, started down the track 
and plaintiff’s son got upon the front car and began tighten- 
ing up the brakes; that one of the curs had no brakes on it, 
and he did not succeed in stopping the cars before they 
collided with others standing lower down on the track, when 
the front car broke in the middle, throwing him forward 
and a rock upon him, killing him instantly ; that the timbers 
which broke were decayed and partially rotten; that tbe 
force of the collision was not sufficient to have broken them 
had they been sound, and that the defect in the timbers could 
have been discovered by a proper a This the Su- 
preme Court holds presents a case of negligence for which 
the railroad is responsible. *? 

In the same state it is held that to make a “ flying switch” 
without such a system of rules and regulations and signals as 
will afford proper protection to the employés engaged is 
negligence in the company.'* 

In Wisconsin the plaintiff was a wiper in defendant’s 
roundhouse. In going to his work, be and others employed 
in the roundhouse were accustomed to use a certain path 
across the yards. While goirg along this path within the 
yard, on bis way to the roundhouse to go to work, plaintiff 
was injured while crossing the track between some cars that 
had been left apart for that purpose. The Supreme Court 
holds that plaintiff was, at the time of the injury, in the em- 
ployment of the defendant.. But that he and the trainmen 
who carelessly moved the cars were ‘* fellow servants,” and, 
therefore, he cannot recover damages.'* 





1 Lane v. Chadwick, 5 New Eng. ah 562. 

2 Mo. Pac R. Co. v. Bartlett, 68 . Kep., 549. 

3 Hostetter v. B. & O R. Co.. 10 Cent. Rep., 352. 

* Joves v. Pitts. & L. E. R. Co., 10 Cent. Rep., 413. 

5C. & Fast Ill R. Co. v. Ostrander, 12 West. Rep.. 718. 

® Walton v. Green Bav, W. & St P. R. Co., 36 N. W. Rep., 10. 
7 Evansville & T H. R. Co. v. Nye, 12 West. Rep., 727. 

8 Ind., B. & W. R. Co. v. Adamson, 12 West. Rep., 708. 

% Midland R. Co. v. Smith, 12 West. ap 3 

10 Mio. R. Co. v. Min. Union R. Co., 36 N. W. Rep., 105. 
110. Bavnonv. L & N. R. Co., 68. W. Rep., 454. 

12 Parsons Vv. Mo. Pac. R. Co., 68. W. Rep.. 464. 

13 Regan v. St. L., K. & N. R. Co., 12.West. Rep., 367. 
14 Ewald v. C. & N. W. R. Co., 36 N. W. Rep., 12. 


®eneral Mailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 

Allegheny Valley, annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
10 











Calabasas, Tucson & North Western, annual meeting, 
New York City, April 3. 

Chicago & Alton, annual meeting, Chicago, Iil., April 2. 

Chicago, St. Louis d& Pittsburgh, annual meeting, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 21. 

Colorado Midland, annual meeting, Colorado Springs, 
Col., April 2. 

Georgia Pacific, special meeting, Ala., 
March 31. 

Joliet d& Chicago, annual meeting, Chicago, Il]., April 2. 

Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, annual meeting, 
Kansas City, Mio. April 7. 

Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis, annuai meeting, 
Kansas City, Mo.. April 7. 

Nashville, Chattanooga d St, Louis, special meeting, 
March 21. 

New Jersey & New York Extension, special meeting, New 
York City, April 5. 

Panama, annual meeting, New York City, March 8. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, annual meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,{March 20. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania, special meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 27. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, special Toledo, O., 
March 22, 
P eeene County, special meeting, New York, March 


Birmingham, 


meeting, 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual, $3.50 per share 
on preferred stock and $2.50 per share on common stock. 

Connecticut River, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable April 2. 

Keokuk & Western, 1 per cent., payable April 2. 
“ae Elevated, quarterly, 14¢ per cent., payable 

ril 2. 

New York Central & Hudson River, regular quarterly 
dividend payable April 16. 

New York & Harlem, 2 per cent., payable April 2. 

St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, 1}¢ per cent., on pre- 


ty years, action cannot be maintained for the recovery of | ferred stock, payable April 10. 
the land. The only cause of action that can exist at this late! Reijlroad and Technical Conventions, 


day is one for compensation, by way of damages, for the 
real estate occupied and used by the defendant for railroad 
parpoees: and that cause of action vested in the owner of 
the land at the time it was taken for railroad uses, and was 





Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 


Association of North American Railroad Superintend 
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-—< : sn hold its fifteenth annual meeting in New York City, 
pri 

The General Time Convention, spring meeting, will be 
held in New York, April 11. 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket — holds its annual meeting in St. Augustine, 
Fia., on March 20. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., commencing June 12. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, 
next annual convention, Thousand Islands, N. Y., June 19. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty —— New York City, on the third Thursday of each 
mont 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds meetings 
on the first and third Wednesday in each month at the 
—— of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 

ork. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
monthly meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 





tion, orn at 7:30 p. m. onthe third Wednesday of each 
month. 

The Western Society g Engineers holds its regular meet- | 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 | 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets the first and third | 
Wednesday of each month till June. | 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets | 
in Pittsburgh the third Tuesday of each month. 


Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 


Regular meetings of this club were held Jan. 24, Feb. 14 
and Feb. 28. Mr. Charles Latimer read a paper on Methods 
of Handling Ore 4 Machinery, which was discussed. Other 
papers were: Landscape Engineering, * Mr. Jobn L. Cul- 
ley, and Stadia Measurements, by Mr. James Ritchie. The 
club adopted a resolution indorsing the bill of Senator Cul- 
lom to provide for a corps of civil engineers to conduct the 
government public ergineering works. 

A committee presented a revised constitution and by-laws. 


Engineers’ Club of Kansas City. 


A regular meeting was held March 5. The club adopted | 
resolutions urging upon Congress the desirability of an ap- 
propriation for the establishing of rain gauges atall principal 
stations recommended by the chief signal service officer; 
also'a resolution indorsing the bill for the organization of a 
corps of United States civil engineers introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Collom and in the House by Mr. Brecken- 
ridge. The paper of the evening was on Engineers’ Field 
Books, in which Mr. Butts made a review of this class of 
literature. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


A regular meeting was held March 7. After some discus: 
sion on the question of indorsing Mr. Waddell’s pamphlet on 
specifications for highway bridges a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that it is not advisable for the club to indorse | 
any individual specifications. The death was announced of 
Frederick Schickle, one of the charter members of the club. | 
A committee was appointed to arrange tor a complimentary | 
benefit to Prof. Potter, late President of the club, to celebrate | 
his election to the presidency of the American Institute of | 
Mining Engineers. Prof. Gale read a paper on transmission | 
of power by belting, giving the results of some recent exper- | 
iments and a formula for calculating the width of belt for a | 
given power. An empirical formula, which had been found | 
correct up to 5,000 ft. belt speed per minute was given. Re- | 
sults of tests on iron and lead pulleys were also given and 
samples of belt shown. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. } 

A meeting was held March 3. The following were elected | 
to membership: 

Active Members—Messrs. James G. Davis, Edwin S. 
Crawley, Theodore Kolischer, James B. Best, Frederick | 
Stamm, William D. Jenney, Gustaf Béttiger. R. I. D. Ash- | 
bridge, John Baptist Nau, S. Pemberton Hutchinson and | 
Jos. D. Potts. 

Associate Member—John Gordon Gray. 

Rules were adopted providing for the mcre convenient dis- 
cussion of papers. It is provided that tbe author of any 
paper who may desire discussion thereon may submit his 
manuscript to the Pubiication Committee, and that, if ap- | 
proved, it shall be set up in type and copies not to exceed 25 | 
in number be sent to the author for distribution among the 
members, and a copy may also be posted on the bulletin of | 
the club. A resolution that the club approve and adopt the | 
twenty-four-hour system of time notation was laid on the 
table. Mr. A. Wells Rubinson presented a set of copies of | 
drawings for various forms of dredging machinery, and | 
Mr. M. P. Janney described an electric water level indicator | 
for steam boilers. 


Minneapolis Society of Civil Engineers. 

A regular meeting was held March 7. A committee was 
appointed to arrange with the authorities of the State Cul- 
lege of Mechanical Arts and with the St. Paul club for a 
combined meeting at the college. Some discussion was 
had on the fall of the wall of the St. Anthony Co.’s grain 
elevator. Although there was ample proof of a weak wall, 
it was found impossible to bring the facts properly before 
the jury, and the case against the elevator company was 
dismissed. For the next meeting papers are promised on 
disposal of city garbage and on the St. Paul cable railroad. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

The regular meeting of the society was held March 7, 
Mendes Cohen in the chair. The paper of the evening, 
‘* Test of an Invandescent Electric Lighting Plant,” by John 
W. Hill, M. Am. Soc. C. E., was read by the Secretary. 
The test was of the plant at the Cincinnati union depot, 
where the electric light company furnishes the engines, plant 
and lamps, and the depot company furnishes the steam. The 
— was that the cost of electric hghting was less than gas 

ighting. 

It was announced that the Norman medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Desmond FitzGerald for bis paper on ‘ Evapora- 
tion,” and the Rowland prize to Mr. Metcalf for his paper 
on ‘* Steel.” 

The vote upon proposed amendments to the constitution 
was canvassed with the following result. 

On the proposed amendments creating a student grade and 
raising the standards of qualification for new grades there 
were 137 affirmative and 142 negative votes. These amend- 
ments were not adopted. 

On the proposed amendment in reference to applications 
from engimeers not resident in North America, there were 
251 affirmative and 32 negative votes. This amendment was 








} 
| 





adopted. 
On the proposed amendment providing for a second ballot 


on candidates under certain restrictions, there were 226 
affirmative and 55 negative votes. This amendment wa: 
adopted. 

On the proposed amendment to the effect that members 
should be elected by the Board of Direction, there were 69 
affirmative and 212 negative votes. This amendment was 
not adopted. 

The following candidates were elected: 

Members: William Crulman Ambrose. Francis Webster 
Blackford, Jr.; Howard Breen: Edward Carlos Carter, Rob- 
ert Benjamin Davis, John Joseph Donovan, Frank Louis 





Fuller, Bruce F. House, James MacFarlane, Charles Clemons 

Rose, Horace Edward Stevens, Charles Frederick Stowell, | 

Arthur Newell Talbot, Charles Chaucellor Wentworth. 
Associate ; George Henry Crafts. 


x ama James C. Bradford, S. P. Claybrooke and E. W. 
ole. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—F. $8. Higginson has 
been — a director in place of Augustus Hemenway, re 
signed. 


California Southern.—W. J. Tench has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent of this road and the California Central. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky d& Cleveland.—The following ap- 
intments have been made: General Manager, John L 
Moore; General Ticket Agent, Henry M. Bronson; General 
Freight Agent, A. D. McLeod; Master of Transportation, 
Thomas Reynolds ; Chief Engineer, Frank Woodbridge: 
Purchasing Agent, F. G. Schofield; Auditor, J. M. O’Boyle; 


Juniors: William George Clark, Arthur Leland Cornell, | Master Mechanic, Thomas Porter. 


Edward Berton Kent, William Willis Penney, Louis Lincoln | 
Tribus, Harry R. Wheeler. 








PERSONAL. 





—F. A. Faker, Master Mechanic, in charge of the Missouri 
Pacific shops, at Greenville, Tex., has resigned. 


—W. N. Warbarton has tendered ‘his resignation as Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent of the Erie & Huron. 


—E. C. Clarke has been elected President of the Consoli- | 
dated Coupling Co., of New York, and W. F. Burden, 
Vice-President. 


—A. 8S. Hatch has accepted the Presidency of the Hussey 
Re-Heater & Steam Plant Improvement Company, of 15} 
Cortlandt street, N. Y. 


—Henry Suyder has been appointed General Manager of 
the Union {Switch & Signal Co., in place of C. R. Johnson, 
who has severed his connection with the company. 


—The funeral of Thomas Miles, Chief Train Dispatcher of 
the Boston & Maine, occured at Erie, Pa., on March 8. Mr. 
Miles was with the Boston & Maine for 15 years, and intro- 
duced the present system of train dispatching in Boston. 


—Henry R. Towne has been elected President of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co. of New York. He is also Pres- 
ident of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. of Stamford, 
Conn. A. Gunnison has resigned as Vice-President of the 
company. 


—President Newell, of the Lake Shore, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter and his brother, Samuel Newell, left El 
Paso, Tex., March 8, for the City of Mexico, over the Mexi- 
can Central. The party will remain in Mexico three weeks, 
and will return via Eagle Pass. 


—Mr. W. W. Hanscom died at his home in San Francisco, 
Cal.,on Jan. 16, aged 48 years. Mr. Hanscom was well 
known in this country and in England in connection with | 
cable traction. He was also the inventor of the Hanscom | 
uir brake tried at Burlington in 1887. 


—Cornelius Shields, Superintendent of the Montana Divis- | 
ion of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, has resigned. 
Mr. Shields is 832 years old and has been connected with the 
railroad service since 1871, and was appointed to the posi- 
tion he has just resigned in March, 1887. 





—The Burton Stock Car Co. has made the following ap- 
pointments: Wm. B. Manier, General Superintendent of Car 
Sbops, Wichita, Kan; Stephen P. Tallman, New York 
Agent, located at 171 Broadway; W. A. Caswell, Traveling | 
Agent west of Missouri River; R. C. Vidler, Purchasing 
Agent, Wichita, Kan. 


—Mr. Thomas J. Potter, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of the Union Pacific, died on March 9 at Washington, 
D. C., where he had stopped on his way to Florida. Mr. | 





Potter’s health began to fail some years ago, and recently he 
was obliged to give up business and seek rest. 

Mr. Potter was born in Carroll County, Ohio, Aug. 16, | 
1840. He served a short time in the army in the early part | 
of the war and began his railroad service in humble posi- | 
tions. He was with a surveying party on the Burlington & 
Missouri River for a few months, and began his continuous 
career as station agent at Albia, Ia.,in 1866. He staid | 
there but two years, however, his businesseuergy soon show- | 
ing itself so unmistakably that promotions came rapidly, | 
and he advanced through the grades of claim agent, division | 
superintendent, etc., to become general manager in 1880, | 
and third vice-president a year later. He also held impor- | 


tant offices in the management of various controlled lines. 


| He left the Burlington system May 16, 1887, to become | 


First Vice-President of the Union Pacific. 

He was a prompt, acute and strong man, and was general- | 
ly ranked in the highest class of railroad managers. 

The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the 
officers and a number of the employés of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, held at Chicago on the 9th inst., to take | 
action on his death: 

Resolved, By the officers and employés of the Chicago, | 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, met together for | 
the purpose of testifying our esteem and admiration for | 
Thomas J. Potter, late Vice-President of this road, and to | 
express our grief in his early death. | 

irst. That we remember him as an officer whose great | 
ability is proven by the growth of the road to which he gave 
so many years of earuest labor. 

Second. That we recognize in his life the type of true 
American manhood. From small beginnings, by conscien- 
tious endeavor, by faithfulness to every trust, by the full 
exercise of his intellectual powers, and by loyalty and 
fidelity to the interests of the company he served, he gained 
his high standing in the railroad world. 

Third. Kind, courteous, considerate, and eminently fair, 
he commanded the affection and respect of all those whose 
privilege it was to be associated with him or to be employed 
by him. The humblest of our number could approach him 
with confidence, while the highest officers of the company 
were guided and influence1 by his judgment. 

Resolved, That a copy o” these resolutions be forwarded to 
his bereaveu wife as an expression of grief at his loss and 
sympathy with his family in their great affliction. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Anaheim, Olinda & Pomona.—The following are the offi- 
cers of this California company : Edward Records, Los An- 
geles, President; Sheldon Littlefield, Anaheim, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bank of Anaheim, Treasurer; A. Renfew, Secretary. 
The general offices are at Anaheim. 


Atlantic, Atlanta d& Great Western.—The following are 
the officers of this new Georgia company: George T. Fry, 
President; D. O. C. Heery, Vice-President; John M. Bradley, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Th: general offices are at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Belmont & Harpeth River.—The following are the incor- 
porators of this Tennessee company: Joel W. Carter, Lewis 





Danville.—The following are the projectors of this new 
Kentucky company: J. W. Proctor, G. W. Welsh, Jr., 
James R. Means, John W. Yerkes, J. S. Van Winkle, J. A. 
Cheek, John H. Meyer, J. A. Quinsbury,W. L. Caldwell, C. 
P. Cecil and W. J. Lyle. 


Des Moines & Northwestern.—J. F. Morse has been ap- 
inted Master Mechanic of this road and the St. Louis, Des 
oines & Northern, with office at Des Moines, Ia. 


Eastern Minnesota.—Howard James has been appointed 


| Treasurer and C. K. Lawrence, Chief Engineer. 


Florida Midland.—The following directors and officers 
were elected at a meeting held on Jan. 8: J. Spaulding, 
Cyrus Carpenter, Edward Page, O. W. Mead, J. F. Cogs- 
well, J. H. Butterick, Andrew Johnson, C. C. Reed and F.S8. 
McKinzie. The directors at a subsequent meeting elected J. 
H. Butterick, President, and C. C. Reed, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—At the annual meeting held 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, the following officers 
were elected: President, W. O. Hughart; Vice-President and 
Treasurer, W. R. Shelby; Secretary and Assistant to the 
President, J. H. P. Hughart; Auditor, F. A. Gorham. 
Directors, W. O. Hughart, Henrv J. Hollister and W. R. 
Shelby, Grand Rapids: J. G. Wait, of Sturgis; S. S. Cobb 
and T. B. Stockbridge. of Kalamazoo; J. N. McCullough, 
William Shaw and Thomas D. Messler, of Pittsburgh; 
George W. Roberts, John P. Green and Henry H. Houston, 
of Philadelphia; and Charles F. Mubler, of Fort Wayne. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The following directors 
were elected at the annual meeting held in Galveston, Tex., 
March 7: W. B. Strong, I. T. Burr, A. T. Nickerson, George 
Sealy, R. S. Willis, Webster Snyder, and I. W. Jackson. 
The directors elected the following officers: President, W. 
B. Strong; First Vice-President, C. W. Smith; Second Vice- 
President and General Manager, Webster Snyder: Auditor, 
W. A. Frost; Secretary and Treasurer, John M. Bird. 


Kansas City, El Paso & Mexican.—B. F. Hammitt, St. 
Louis, Mo., was elected President of the company as reor- 
ganized, and H. L. Newman is Vice-President. 


Kansas & Nebraska Association of Passenger and Ticket 
Agents.—The following officers have been elected: J. R. 
Buchanan, President; Jobn M. Sebastian, Vice-President; 
E. W. Dubach, Secretary. 


Los Angeles & Ocean.—The following are the officers of 
this company: E. Bouton, President: C. E. French, Vice- 


President; I. N. Heliman, Treasurer; J. N. Green, Secretary; 


James Campbell, General Manager. 
at Lus Angeles, Cal. 


Louisville, New Albany d& Chicago.—A. Butze has been 
appointed Purchasing Agent, vice R. W. Glading, resigned 
H. Watkeys, Master Mechanic, vice James Long; and P. P 
Young, District Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, O., vice T. H. Campbell. 


Missouri Pacific.—At the annual meeting, held in St. 
Louis, March 13, the following board of directors were 
elected: Jay Gould, Sidney Dillon, Samuel Sloan, Russell 
Sage, R. S. Hayes, Thomas Eckert, A. L. Hopkins, George 
G. Gould, E. K. Sibley, George J. Forrest and P. G. Mar- 
quand, New York; C. S. Greeley and S. H. H. Clark, St. 
Louis. The only change in the old board was the election of 
E. K. Sibley in place of F. L. Ames, of Boston. 


Mobile & Birmingham.—William Orton has been ap- 
pointed Purchasing Agent, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala 


Mobile & Ohio.—The office of the Purchasing Agent has 
been removed to Mobile, Ala. 


The general offices are 


1 


Nebraska, Yuma d& Southwestern.—The incorporators 
of this Colorado company areas follows: George ¥. Weed, 
E. McPherson, Morillo A. Spalding, Wilbur Rosecrans and 
John May Abbott, of Yuma, Col. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—F. C. Root has been 
appointed Auditor of Disbursements, and W. W. Anstey 
—" Auditor of Disbursements, to take effect March 15, 

8s. 


Niagara Falls & Whirlpool._—The following directors 
were elected at the annual meeting held last week: D. W. 
Fenton, Norris Morey, 8. Fenton, Jr., Henry W. Sprague, 
Benjamin Fenton, Joseph Collitt, Alexander White. 


Northern Pacific.—Mr. Newman Kline has been appointed 
Superintendent of Transportation (Western Division), with 
headquarters at Tacoma, W. T. 

Newman Kline has been appointed Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Transportation cf the Western Division, with office 
at Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 

J. W. Kendrick has been appointed Chief Engineer, vice 
Gen. A. Anderson, resigned. 


Ohio, Indiana & Western.—Benjamin Kelsey has been 
appointed Acting General Passenger Agent, with headquar- 
ters at Indiauapolis, Ind. 


Omaha, Horace & Southwestern.—The following officers 
of this Kansas company have been elected: W. K. Carlisle, 
of Wichita, Kan., President; A. C. Fulkerson, of Horace, 
Vice-President: L. C. Clark, of Horace, Secretary; and J. 
L. Borders, of Coolidge, Treasurer. 


Orlando & Winter Park.—The following officers of this 
Florida company have been elected: J. R. Mizell, President; 
A. G. Haines, Vice-President; George R. Newell, Secretary; 
J. 8. Capen, Treasurer, and J. H. Abbott, Superintendent. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—S. P. Bush has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of Motive Power, vice 
R. W. Bayley, resigned. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—H. H. Kendrick has been ap- 
pointed Auditor, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., vice 
J. D. Murray. 


Pueblo, Gunnison & Pacific.—The following officers of 
this company have been elected: President, Charles Henkel, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Vice-President, John A. Gray, Lewiston, Ill. ; 
Secretary, H. R. Holbrook, Pueblo; Treasurer, George Bell, 
Pueblo; Chief Engineer, H. R. Holbrook, Pueblo; Assistant 
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Chief Engineer, D. J. McCanne, Gunnison. Frank Adams 
and Louis Grasmuck were elected directors, vice A. J. 
Bean and B. W. Lewis, resigned. 


St. Joseph Terminal.—Winslow Judson has been elected 
President, vice D. McCool, resigned. 


St. Louis & Emporia.—The following directors and_effi- 
cers were elected at a meeting held in Emporia, Kan.: 
H.C. Cross, of Emporia; David Kelso, of Parsons; W. A 
Johnson, of Garnett; R. T. Holloway. of Parsons; George 8. 
Gould, of New York; George C. Smith of St. Louis, and 
E. G. Merriam, of St. Louis. The directors organized by 
the election of the following officers: George S. Gould, Presi- 
dent; H. C. Cross, Vice-President; George S. Smith, Secre- 
tary; A. H. Calif,Teasurer; David Kelso, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—C. Shields having 
resigned as Superintendent of the Montana Division, th 
affairs of the division will be temporarily assumed by H. C. 
Ives, Assistant General Manager, with office at Great Falls, 

out. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—At the annual meeting 
of this company, held in Savannab, Ga., March 7, the old 
board of directors and officers were elected. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—The following are the of- 
ficers of this company: President, R. H. McDonald; Secre- 
tary, Col. Lyon; Treasurer, F. H. Osgood; General Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, W. J. Jennings; Chief Engineer, F. 
H. Whitworth. The general offices are at Seattle, W. T. 


Sheffield & Birmingham.—The following are the officers 
of this company: E. W. Cole, President, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Henry B. Tompkins, Vice-President and General Manager; 
Alfred Parrisb, Vice-President, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent, Sheffield, Ala. 


Southern Paeific.—N. J. Hamilton has been appointed 
Chief Train Dispatcher of the Pacific System, with office at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Southern Pacific Company.—W. E. Jessup has been ap- 
pointed Live Stock Agent, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Tabor & Northern.—The following are the officers of 
this company : T. McCielland, President; Merrill Otis, Vice- 
President: A. T. West, Secretary; J. E. Todd, Treasurer; 
A. 8S. Prouty, Auditor. The general offices are at Tabor, 
Iowa. 


Vancouver, Klickitat d& Yakima.—Samuel W. Browne, 
Vancouver, W. T., is President of this company, and Charles 
Browne, Vancouver, is Secretary. 


Wabash Western.-—The following directors were elected 
at the annual meeting, held in St. Louis, March 13: O. D. 
Ashley, Theodore H. Hubbard, Cyrus J. Lawrence, R. A. 
Elmer, Peter D. Wyckoff and E. H. Nichols, of New York; 
Edgar T. Wells, of Hartford, Conn., and J. F. How and 
Charles M. Hays, of St. Louis. 


Western New York & Pennyslvania.—J. C. Hyde has 
been appointed Chief Dispatcher and Train-Master of the 
Pittsburgh Division. 

Winfield Belt.—The following are the directors of this 
new Kansas company: George W. Robinson, Thomas H. 
Soward, J. W. Curns, Thomas J. Eaton, Richard J. Eaton, 
Richard Latham, J. L. M. Hill, E. M. Reynolds, A. H. 
Doane and G. H. Frey. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





New Companies Organized.—Belmont & Haspeth 
River: Central Washington; Danville; Kansas City, El 
Faso & Mexican: Nebraska, Yuma & Southern; Pueblo, 
Gunnison & Pacific; Winfield Belt. 


Anaheim, Olinda & Pomona.—The location for this 
road has been made and the right of way all secured. It is 
being built from Alamitos Bay Harbor, Cal., on the Pacific 
Ocean, through Anaheim and Carlton to Pomona, a distance 
of about 35 miles. It is 314 ft. gauge and is being laid with 
35 Ib. steel rails. The contract for 10 miles has been let to 
Gleason & Grabam and they have nearly completed the 
grading. The road is being built by local capital. The 
officers are given in another column. 


Anniston & Atlantic.—The company will widen the 
gauge of the road and extend it to the Blocton coal fields. 


Arkansas Valley.—Construction work is being pusbed 
on this road between Van Buren, Ark., and Fort Gibson, 
Indian Ter. Twenty miles have been finished and put in 
operation from Van Buren west. The road isa branch of 
the Misseuri Pacific. 


Atlanta & Florida.—This road has been completed 
from Woolseyville, Ga., to Williamson, on the Georgia Mid- 
land & Gulf. and the contract for tracklaying from that place 
to Fort Valley, Ga., has been let to Augustus Shaw, of 
Atlanta. 


Atlantic & Northwestern.—A company has been 
formed under this name by J. T. Truitt, of La Grange, Ga., 
and others, to build a road from Augusta to Griffin, about 
160 miles. The capital stock is $2,400,000. 


Baltimore & Cape Charles.—Organized to build a road 
from Elkton, Md., on the Maryland Division of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore, south to the Virginia state 
line, and thence to Cape Charles City, Va. 


Battle Creek & Bay City.—The preliminary surveys 
for this road will be commenced 1m a few days, and will be 
completed as soon as possible. The road is projected to ex- 
tend from Battle Creek, Mich., to Bay City, a distance of 
about 130 miles. S. 8S. Hulbert, Battle Creek, Mich., is 
Secretary. 


Belmont & Harpeth River.—lIncorporated in Ten- 
nessee to build a dummy line through the city of Nashville 
= thence in a southerly direction to a point on the Harpeth 

iver, 


Canadian Pacific.—An Ottawa dispatch states that 
the company has notified the Dominion Government that it 
does not intend building any of the proposed branches in 
Nova Scotia, nor the one that was to run by way of Frederic- 
ton to Moncton, in New Brunswick, to connect with the sys- 
tem to Halifax. The maritime system will terminate at 
Mattawnmbeng, where the road will connect with the main 
system. 

It is stated that the company has decided to make St. 
Audrews, N. B., the terminus of the extension that is build- 
ing through the nortbern part of Maine. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—The contracts for the 
extension of this road from Fayetteville to Wilmington, 
N. C,, about 85 mites, will be let as soon as the engineers, 


who are now in the field, finish the survey of the line: 
Julius A. Gray, Greensboro, S. C., is President. 


Carolina, Knoxville & Western.—It is stated that 
a proposition to build a branch line to a connection with the 
proposed Charlotte & Weldon, at Charlotte, N. C.. is under 
consideration. 


Central Washington.—Articles of incorporation have 

been filed in Washington Territory to construct a road from 

a point on the main line of the Northern Pacific, in Spokane 

or Lincoln counties, to Big Bend County, and extend it 

from there. _ The capital stock is $1,500, and the incor- 

— Northern Pacific officials. Robert Harris iz 
resident. 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago. — Several 
corps of engineers are locating the line between Marion ; 
N. C., and Johnson City, Tenn. 


Chinook Belt & Pease River.—Projected to build a 
road from a point on the Canadian Pacific between Calgary, 
in the Province of Alberta, and Gleichen to Edmondton and 
then on to a point on the Pease River. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—Capt. E. L. Preston 
has made a survey from Wichita Falls, Tex., almost directly 
south to Cisco, Tex., passing through Archer City, crossing 
the Brazos River abcuta mile above Fort Belknap and 12 
miles west of Grabam, and then through Crystal Falls and 
Breckenridge to Cisco, where the survey will stop for the 
present. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Press dispatches 
state that the contract for building an extension from Cham- 
berlain, D. T., 170 miles to the Black Hills, has been let to 
Major Allen, of Mason City, Ia. Chamberlain is the present 
western terminus of the Iowa & Dakota Division, 722 miles 
from Chicago. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—Surveyors are 
ss line for an extension from McComb to Findlay, 


Columbus, Lima & Northwestern.—The contracts 
for this road will be let next week. The road is proposed 
to extend from Columbus, ., to Defiance, a distance of 
about 125 miles. Financial arrangements are vow pending. 
The general offices are at Lima, O.; F. G. Langan is 
Treasurer. 


Columbus & Western.—This branch of the Central of 
Georgia will build a seven mile extension to the Henryellen 
coal mines. Several other short branch roads will soon be 
constructed. 


Cumberland Valley & Martinsburg —The survey 
for the extension of this road from Martinsburg, its present 
terminus, to Winchester, Va., has been commenced. It isa 
leased line of the Cumberland Valley. 


Danville.—A bill has been introduced in the Kentucky 
Legislature to incorporate this company to build a road from 
yoo = a point on the Knoxville branch of the Louisville 

~ Nashville. 


Danville & North Carolina.—Organized at Danville, 
Va., to construct a road from that place to a connection 
with . —_ of the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley, at Madi- 
son, N. 


Denison, Bonham & New Orleans.—W. E. Springer 
has commenced a suit in Texas against this company and 
the Denison & Wachita Valley for $175,000, alleged to be 
a re _ the construction of the roads and for material 

urnished. 


Duluth & Iron Range.—The extension from Tower 
to the Chandler mine, 21 miles, will be completed by the 
contractors April 1 and will be put in operation about June 
3 _ company will not construct any other extensions at 
present. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—A survey has 
been made and the line located fora branch from L’Anse, 
Mich., to a point on the main line about 30 miles west of 
Nestoria, a distance of about 27 miles, which will be built 
during the summer of 1888. Mr. J. A. Latcher, Marquette, 
Mich., is Chief Engineer of the company and has charge of 
letting of construction contracts. 


East Alabama,—lIt is stated that the capital stock will 
be increased to $6,000,000. 


Eastern, Barnwell & Western.—It is stated that sur- 
veys will begin in about 60 days, and contracts let ‘* as soon 
as possible.” The road is projected in the interest of the Au- 
gusta & Chattanooga, now under construction, and will ex- 
tend from Charlestun, S. C., through Barnwell to Augusta, 
Ga. Branches will be built toa connection with the Nash- 
ville & Charleston, at Aiken, S. C., and to a point on the 
Savannah River, to be extended in the future to Birming- 
bam, Ala. W. H. Duncan, Barnwell, S. C., is interested. 


Fairchild & Eau Olaire River.—It is stated'that this 
road will be extended to Rhinelander and Winona. It is a 


the Eau Claire River to 
Foster, of Fairchild, Wis. 


Farmville & Charlottesville.—Surveys have been 
ard for a proposed extension from Arvon, Va., to Buck- 
ingham. 


Farmville & Powhatan.---A large force are at work 
grading this road, which is projected to extend from Pow- 
hatan, Va., on the Richmond & Danville, 22 miles west of 
Richmond, to Farmville, on the Norfolk & Western. H. A. 
Whiting is Chief Engineer. 


Florida Midland.—It is stated that extensions will be 
built from the main line north to Palatka and south to the 
Everglades, then west, skirting the west coast and passing west 
of the Everglades to Key West. The road is at present in 
operation between Longwood and Kissimmee. John H. 
Dawe, Apopka, Fla., is the General Manager. 


Fort Smith & Gurdon.—The location of this Arkan- 
sas line has been completed and it is reported that con- 
struction work will commence soon. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—The survey for the ex- 
tension from Granbury, Tex., to Brownwood, a distance of 
108 miles, has been completed, and it is expected that the 
road will be completed the present year, although no 
work is at present under construction. O. B. Colton, Fort 
Worth, Tex., is General Superintendent. 


Garden City Nickel Plate.—It is stated that the con- 
tract to build this road has been let aud it will be completed 
— delay. The general offices are at Garden City, 

an. 


Georgia Pacific.—A dispatch states that the company 
has decided to construct an independent lime from Colum- 
bus, Miss., west to Starkville, 16 miles, as the Mobile & 


sseo, Wis, and is owned by N. C. 





Ohio refuses to continue the lease of its road between those 
points to the Georgia Pacitic, 


a standard-gauge omy Re 22 miles long extending from | 


Guelph Junction.—Bids are asked for tracklaying and 
ballasting this road, 1514 miles long. John W. Boyd, Guelph 
Junction, Ont., is Secretary. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—Three 
mortgages on the property of this company have been filed 
in Illinois. They ag, te $3,356,000, and are in favor of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York, and 
Noble C. Butler. of Indianapolis, Ind. They mature in 1948, 
and draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 


Kansas City, El Paso & Mexican.—The projected 
El Paso & White Oaks road has been reorganized under the 
above name. The road is to be constructed from El Paso, 
Tex., to White Oaks, New Mexico, and then further west. 
The city of El Paso will be asked to subscribe $100,000, 
which, if voted, will, itis stated, insure the completion of 
the road to White Oaks in a year. 


Lehigh Valley.—The contract for building a rip-rap 
and pile bulkhead in Morris Canal Basin, Jersey City, for the 
company’s improvements at that place has been awarded to 
D. L. Cofrode, of Jersey City. 


Lincoln & Colorado.—Organized by officials of the 
Colorado Division of the Union Pacific to construct a road 
from a point on the Kansas Pacific to Colorado Springs, and 
from River Bend to Denver. 


Los Angeles & Ocean.—The ccntract for grading has 
been let to M. T. Spellman, Los Angeles, Cal., and five 
miles of the road have already been graded. The financial 
arrangements have not yet been completed nor bas the 
equipment been bought. The officers are given in another 
column. 

Los Angeles, San Pedro & Utah.—The Pasadena & 
Altedena road, with its franchises, etc., has been sold to this 
company. 


Massena Springs & Fort Covington.—The road 
has been completed from Fort tg ew N. Y., on the Mon- 
treal & Champlain branch of the Grand Trunk, to Massena 
Springs on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh. 


Memphis & Helena.—This is the name of a company 
which proposes to build a road from Mempbis, Tenn., to 
Helena, Ark., a distance of 125 miles. 


Missouri Pacific.—The company has been petitioned 
to build an extension from La Grange, Tex., south, through 
Schulenburg, Hallettsville, Victoria and other towns. It is 
stated that a local company will be organized to build the 
road if this company declines to do it. 


Montana Central.—It is reported that an extension 
may be built this summer from Great Falls, Dak., to Neisert 
in the Montana mining region, a distance of about 50 
miles. 

Montgomery & Birmingham.—tThe survey for this 
projected road has been completed from Montgomery north- 
west to Prattville, Antanga County, Ala. 


Montreal & Western.—At a recent meeting of the 
directors of this company, Mr. J. H. Beemer, Managing 
Director, said that he was ready to commence work early in 
the spring on tbe construction of from 40 to 70 miles. Sixty 
miles are Iccated and ready for estimates. The road is pro- 
jected to extend from St. Jerome, Que., towards Le Desert, 
a distance of 70 miles, and has a subsidy from the Dominion 
Government of $361,270. 


National City & Otay.—It is expected that the exten- 
sion will reach Tijuana, in Lower California, about 10 miles 
southeast of National City, Cal., on the California Southern, 
in about two months. 


Nebraska, Yuma & Southern.—Articles of incor- 
poration filed in Colorado for the purpose of constructing a 
road from Yuma, Col., on the Burlington & Missouri River, 
southwesterly gto River Bend on the Kansas Pacific line 
of the Union Pacific. The capital stock is $500,000. 


New Roads.—A road is ~~ to extend from Beres- 
ford, Fla., on the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West, to Day- 
ton, on the St. Johns & Halifax. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—An extension 
will probably be built in the spring from Stuartsville to 
Findlay, O., about six miles, the surveys for which are now 
in progress. 


New York & Northern.—On the 10th inst. this road 
opened for inspection a three-mile double-track branch from 
800 ft. north of the present Van Cortlandt Station to the junc- 
tion of South Broadway and Hudsonstreet, Yonkers, N. Y. Lt 
will be opened for traffic soon, and the intention is to run 
trains at 15 or 20 minutes’ intervals in the busy hours. 
Commutation tickets are sold through from Yonkers to the 
Battery, New York City, at 100 rides for $17, including the 
elevated railroad fare. The line is now double-track from 
the New York City terminus at 155th street to Van Cort- 
landt. 


Ontario, Manitoba & Western.—This road is to be 
built from Port Arthur and go to the Lake of the Woods, to 
the southward of the Canadian Pacific. Midway of this sec- 
tion a branch is to be constructed to join the projected line 
from Bismarck to Hallock, Minn., and to connect also with 
the Duluth & Iron Range. From the Lake of the Woods the 
line will go to Winnipeg, and westward south of Portage to 
Brandon and thence to Moosinime. From Winnipeg a branch 
is to go to Morris, and other branches are also pro R 
The project also contemplates the purcbase of the Red River 
Valley road and its completion. The company, it is said, 
will ask a guarantee of 4 per cent. on a capital of $26,000,- 
000, the Dominion government to guarantee on $7,000,000, 
Manitoba $4,000,000 and Ontario $15,000,000. 


Pacific.—A mortgage for $25,000,000 has been filed in 
Texas in favor of the Fidelity Insurance Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co., of Philadelphia. 


Palmdale.—The survey for this road has been com- 
leted, and the capital stock has all been subscribed. It is being 
Built in the interest of the Palm Valley Land Co., from Seven 
Palms on the Southern Pacific, south to Palmdale, 64% miles 
distant, and will probably be completed by April. H. C. 
Campbell is President. 


Pennsylvania.—It is stated that the right of way is 
being purchased for a double track between Pavonia Junc- 
tion, N. J., and Moorestown, on the Burlington County 
Branch, and that the road may be double tracked as far as 
Merchantville, N. J., during the present year. 


Pensacola & Memphis.—The City of Pensacola, Fla., 
has subscribed $100,000 to the capital of this company, The 
survey has been finished from Pensacola to Meridian, Miss., 
but the road is not yet quite ready for the contractors. Col. 
N. B. Lord, 88 Park Row, New York, is Secretary of the 
construction company. 


Pioneer & Ohio River.—Incorporated in Tennessee by 
A. G. Maxwell and others with the intention of constructing 
a road to open up the coal lands in the Cumberland Moun- 





tains, near Knoxville. 
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Rome & Northeast.—This company is projected to con- | miles, and the location is now being made. The first spike | Month of January: 


struct a road from Rome, Ga., to Gainesvilie, about 90,miles. 
pein will probably be maue shortly. John C. Printup is 
interested. 


Sct. Paul & Dulath.—The common stockholders held 
a meeting in New York Friday, March 9, and approved the 
report of the Committee of Common Stockholders. The 
committee protest against the use of the money or credit of 
the St. Paul & Duluth for the proposed new line until such 
use shall be lawfully sanctioned by the unanimous vote of 
the stockholders, or the appropriation of any money of the 
St. Paul & Duluth to the use vf the corporation known as 
the Short Line, over and above the $500,000 bonds 
guaranteed as the original consideration of the lease, or an 
further negotiation of the $2,000,000 of bonds anthorized, 





that may interfere with the return to the trustees of the land | 


grant of the proceeds pledged by statute to secure mortgage 
indebtedness, 


Sacramento & Placerville.—The extension from 


for the road was driven in Waco on March 7, in the pres- 
ence of about 4,000 people. John H. Finks, Waco, Tex., is 
Secretary. 


Winfield Belt.—The charter of this company has been 
filed in Kansas to build a belt line round Winfield, Kan., 
with branches to Wichita and Geuda Springs. The distance 
is about 75 miles. The capital stock is $3,000,000. 


Zanesville, New Comerstown & Cleveland.—The 
capital stock of this company was increased to $2,000,000 
at the annual meeting held in Zanesville, O., March 9. The 
road is projected to extend from Zanesville, O., to Mineral 
Point, 7244 miles. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Shingle Springs, Cal., to Placerville, 12 miles, has been| Tne report of the New York and New England for the 


completed, and will be formally opened in a few days. This 
road is an extension of the Southern Pacitic, and is in opera- 
tion between Sacramento and Shingle Springs, 48 miles. 


San Diego & Elsinore.—The road is being surveyed 
between San Diego and Elsinore. It is to extend from 
San Diego, Cal., north through Elsinore to the main line of 
the Southern Pacific at Pomona. The graders are working 
from Pomona south. 


San Pablo & Tulare.—The tracklaying on this branch 
of the Southern Pacific bas been completed from Tracy, Cal., 
where it leaves the main line, south along the west side of 
the San Joaquin River to about a mile above White's Bridge, 
Fresno County. A bridge is being erected over the San Joa- 
quin here and the graders are at work beyond. The road 
will join the Southern Pacific at Pampa, a point near 
Caliente, Kern County, about 330 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. It will parallel the projected San Francisco & San 
Joaquin Valley, at Tulare Lake. 


Santa Rosa & Carquinez.--This branch of the 
Southern Pacific has beeu completed as far as Shellville, a 
new town about 4 miles below Sonoma, and tracklaying is 
progressing at the rate of half a mile a day. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—It is stated that 
the contract will be let within 30 days fora 60-mile section 
through the Snoqualmie Pass to the Columbia River. 


Sheffield & Birmingham.—The road has been com- 

leted from Sheffield, Ala., at the head of navigation on the 

ennessee River, 87 miles to Jasper and to a connection 
with the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, about 40 
miles west of Birmingham. It will be extended south from 
Jasper to a connection with the Georgia Pacific about 40 
miles west from Birmingham. The road makes connection 
with the Louisville & Nashville, Memphis & Charleston, 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, and also with steam- 
boats on the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers. The 
company kas three large blast coke furnaces at Sheffield, 
and 1s erecting others at Jasper in the Warrior coal fields. [t 
owns over 70,000 acres of coal land in Alabama. 


Sioux City & Northern.—The township of Sioux City, 
Ta., bas subscribed $250,000 to this road, to be paid when 
the first 35 miles have been completed. The road is pro- 
jected to extend from Sioux City to Marshall, Minn. 


Southern Pacific.—A dispatch from E! Paso, Tex., 
March 7, states that there is a phenomenal ‘“‘ boom” in 
freight to the Pacific coast and to Mexico, and the roads are 
pushed beyond their capacity. A large proportion of the 
freight going forward is heavy merchandise, such as ma- 
chinery, coke, gas and water-pipe, and timber. The lumber 
trade of the country lying along the line between Texas and 
Louisiana would be greatly extended if the railroad could 
furnish cars enough to transport the lumber west. Recently 
sheep have been sent forward from Southern and Southwest- 
ern Texas to California by the train loads. These sheep are 
carried in double-deck cars, 200 sheep to the car and 15 cars 
to the train. These shipments are rather remarkable, as 
only two years ago California had more sheep than they 
knew what to do witb. 


Tabor & Northern.—The preliminary surveys have 
been made for this road, which is to extend from Tabor, I[a., 
north to Hillsdale, on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. [t 
is to be standard gauge with light rails. Construction will be 
commenced in the spring. 


Tennessee & Coosa.—It is stated that the contracts for 
building this road to Guntersville, Ala., will soon be let. 
meeting will be held on April 2 to consider the advisability 
of an extension from Guntersville to Huntsville, Ala. 


Ulster & Delaware.—Suit has been commenced by the 
Attorney General of New York to annul the charter of this 
company on bebalf of the town of Harpersfield. The town 
voted a subsidy of $100,000 to a company to build its road 
to the town. ‘Tbe company has been succeeded by the Ulster 
& Delaware, and it 1s to recover the subsidy with interest, 
or compel the ew to build to Harpersfield, that the suit 
has been instituted. 


Union Pacific.—Jobn A. Hurlburt has completed the 
survey for a line from Milford, Utah Ter., southward 
through Nevada to Barstow in Southern California. His 
report has been made to the Union Pacific directors. Mil- 
ford is the terminus of the Utah Central division of 
the Union Pacific, and is about 263 miles south of 
Ogden. Barstow is at the junction of the California 
Southern and Atlantic and Pacific, 71 miles east of Mo- 
jave. ‘The route surveyed begins at Milford and runs south- 
west about 80 miles to a camp called Virgin, on Virgin 
River. At this point there is a coal field which extends along 
a mountain side for a distance of about 35 miles. 

The first 60 miles of this stretch from Milford is of easy 
grade, but the remaining 20 miles averages 100 ft. to the 
mile. From this point it continues southwest along Virgin 
River, running through the eastern corner of Lincoln 
County, Nev., and on through Death Valley, in Inyo County, 
Cal., auc then straight on 60 miles into San Reuaemine 
County, through Cajon pass. 


Vancouver, Klickitat & Yakima.—tThe location 
has been completed from Vancouver, W. T., a distance of 
80 miles, through Yakima Pass, and the contract for 23 
miles bas been let to the Northwestern Improvement Co., of 
Portland, Ore.,who have commenced grading at Vancouver. 
The road is projected to extend from Vancouver through 
Klickitat Pass, in the Cascade Mountains, to a connection 
with the Northern Pacific in eastern part of Washington 
Territory at a point not yet decided upon. 


Virgina.—The bills introduced to incorporate the fol- 
lowing companies bave become laws: Bristol & Danville; 
Bristol & t Tennessee; Suburban & Expusition; North 
Ambheérst; Princess Anne County. 


Waco & Brazos Valley.—The preliminary survey has 
been completed from Waco, Tex., to Cameron, about 86 








| quarter ended Dec. 31, 1887, compared with the same 


quarter last year, is as follows: 











1887. 1886. 

Gross earnings............ $1,354,205 $1,255.057 I. $89,148 
Operating expenses. 897,874 782,241 I. 115,633 

Net earnings............ $446,331 $472,816 D. $26,485 
OEReP IAGO .5.2056 vacce 1,493 23,580 D. $22,087 

Gross income...... eee. $447,824 $496,396 D. $48,572 
Fixed charges............. 388,179 383,164 a 5,015 

Netincome.............. $59,645 $113,232 D. $535,87 
Cash on hand ...... ..... Tacs Ck Sune hae 
Profit and loss deficiency. 512,002  X ....... x 


The following is the January statement of the earnings 
aud expenses of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy : 




















1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. 

Passenger........... $442,321 $292,758 I. $49,563 
Freight. .... ..... 1,061,331 1,452,279 D. =90,948 
Miscellaneous....... 167,641 140,347 Be 27,294 
Total gross....... $1,671,294 $1,985,385 D. $314,091 

| Expenses .... 1,292,651 1,065,143 I. 227,508 
MRR psscnes Sane aces $378,642 $920,241 D. 541,599 


The official statement of the earnings and expenses of the 
Mexican Central for the month of January shows an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. in gross and 18 per cent. in net earn- 
ings, as follows: 


1888. 1887. 
Gross earnings............ $512,042 $421,820 i. $90,222 
Operating expenses...... 258,732 207,930 I. 50,802 
Net earnings..........0- $253,610 $213,890 4 $39,420 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows : 


Month of February: 











Atlantic & Pac... 180,865 186,541 D. 5.676 3.0 
Bur., C. R. & No. 221,000 195,938 I. 25,062 12.8 
California South. 171,037 116,234 1. 54,803 47.2 
Cent. of Georgia. 467.559 301,717 I. 65,842 21.9 
Central of Iowa.. 105,640 97.289 I 8,351 8.6 
Ches., 0. & S.W 147,153 121,803 I. 22,350 17.9 
Eliz., L.& B.S. 73,615 68,420 I. 5,195 7.6 
Chi. & Ind. Coal. 41,959 30,378 I. 11,581 381 
Chic & Ohio R.. 3.335 4,085 D. 750 18.3 
Chi.,St. P.&. K.C. 129,835 69,600 I. 60.235 86.5 
Cin., J. & Mack.. 32,950 28,740 LIL. 4,210 14.7 
Cin.,N.O.& T.P. 185,067 178,286 |. €,781 38 
Ala. Gt. South. 89,395 9.507 D. 112 0.1 
N. Ori, & N. E. 47,87 37,377 LF. 10.610 28.3 
Vicks. & Mer.. 29,371 32,554 D. 3,183 9.8 
V., Shre. & P.. £9,914 33,418 D. 3,504 10.6 
Cin., R. & Ft. W. 33,786 28,827 I. 4,959 17.6 
Cin. & Sprinef’d. 82,015 77,233 I. 5,782 = 7.5 
Cin., W. & Balt.. 173,523 160,643 I. 2.880 8&1 
Cleve.,Ak. & Col. 32,352 26.548 I. 5,804 21.9 
C..0:, 0. & t.... 285.805 275,692 I. 10113 «3.7 
Cleve. & Mar.... 22.766 23,041 D. 275 12 
Col. & Cin. Mid. 21,684 24,981 D. 3,297 132 
Col., H. V. & T.. 190,846 208,724 D. 17,878 8.6 
Den. & R. G, W. 58,475 48,925 I. 9,550 19.5 
Det., B.C & Al. 34,500 26.083 I. 8.417 324 
Det., Lan. & No. 65,322 66,714 D. 1.3982 2.0 
Du.. 8. S. & At.. 68,366 52,778 I 15,588 29.5 
£. Tenn., V. & G. 331,038 298,328 I. 32,710 11.0 
Flint & P.M... 188,966 173.500 I. 15,466 8.9 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 69,839 70806 D. 967 1.4 
Fr. W. & Den. C. 69.752 40,039 I. 29,713 743 
Georgia Pacific.. 102.051 79, I. 22.112 27.6 
Gr. Rapids & Ind. 163.871 151.177 LL. 12,694 8.5 
Other lines..... 14.887 7,107 LI. 7.780 111.1 
Grand Tr. of Can. 1,083,032 1,262,705 D. 179,673 14.3 
Houston & T. C. 134,616 145.498 D. 10 882 7.5 
11.C.(1.& 80. Div.) 880.488 3.5 x 46,982 5.6 
Ced. F.& M.... 7.311 6.974 I. 337 4.8 
Dub. & Sioux C. 73,240 53,397 IL. 19,843 37.2 
I. F. & 8. City. 53,590 42,715 I. 10,875 25.5 
Ind., Dec. & Spr. 23.732 27,985 D. 4,253 15.2 
ack.,T. & K. W. 57.947 53,912 I. 4,035 75 
K.C., Ft 8. &G. 129,067 128,145 I. 922 07 
K. C.,Sp. & Mem. 95,511 103,921 D. 8,410 8.1 
K. C., Cl. & Spr.. 11,979 18.421 D. 6.442 35.0 
Kentucky Cent.. 70.008 64,232 I. 5,776 9.0 
Keok. & West.... 24,788 24,196 I. 592 25 
Kingston & Pem. 12,413 7,868 I. 4,545 i7.8 
Lehigh & H. R.. 17,691 20,534 D. 2,843 13.9 
Lt. Rock & Mem. 47.220 55,181 D. 7,961 14.5 
Long Island ..... 174,869 153,680 I. 21,179 13.7 
Lou., Ev. & St.L. 76,472 62,646 I. 13,826 22.1 
Louisv. & Nash.. 1,266,965 1,170,453 I. 96,512 8.3 
Mem. & Charles. 116,293 101,909 I. 14,484 14.1 
Mexican Railway 320,130 287,564 [. 32.566 11.3 
Mil.,L. S. & W.. 144,925 148,554 D.z 14,329 9.0 
Minn. & St. L.... 100,398 103 366 D. 2,968 2.9 
Nat.,Jack. & Col. 13.896 13,790 I. 106 0.8 
N.Y.C.&H.R.. 2,586,483 2,454,831 I. 131,652 5.4 
N. Y., O. & West. 104,921 6,405 I. 18,516 21.4 
Northern Pac.... 916,990 525,728 IL. 391,262 74.4 
Ohio & Miss...... 295,528 311,028 D. 15.500 5.2 
Ohio River. ..... 25,401 14.227 I. 11,174 79.8 
Ohio Southern... 7,702 45,928 I. 1,774 3.8 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 41,300 45.900 D. 4,600 10.0 
Rich. & Danv.... 406,800 363.461 I. 43,339 11.9 
Va. Mid. Div... 123,725 96,2 I, 27.525 28.7 
Char., C. & A. 89,200 79,630 I. 9,570 12.0 
Col. & Gr. Div. 76,410 66.875 I. 9.535 14.2 
West. N. C. Div 56,675 49,537 I. 7.138 14.4 
Wa ,0.& W 8, 4,910 I. 3,155 64.4 
Ashev. & Spa 8,250 2,936 I. 5,314 148.8 

t A.&T.H 
Main line 141,704 157.439 D. 15,735 10.0 
Branches ...... 74,730 66,845 I. 7,885 11.8 
St. L., A. & Tex.. 222,030 164.636 L 57.394 34.8 
St. P. & Duluth. 78,197 81,913 D. 3.716 4.5 
San A. & Aran.P, 61,419 24,169 I. 37,250 1535.2 
Shenandoah Val. 58,000 57,620 I. 38U 0.7 
Stat. Isl. Rap. T. 41,392 39.601 I. 1,791 4.5 
Texas & Pacific . 456,279 459 573 «COD.« 3,294 0.8 
Tol , Peor. & W. 66,308 61,689 I. 4,619 7.5 
Valley (Ohio).... 42,512 41,972 I. 540 1.3 
Wheeling & L. E. 71,802 54.263 1. 7.589 32.3 
Wisconsin Cen... 248,701 221,422 I. 27,279 12.3 
Total.......... $15,153,963 $13,915,002 I. $1,555,701 11.2 
D. 317,64 wide 
Wii ccaccecegecsvecsencseareses. gsecteecioees Se SpEee Om 








1888 887. Inc.orDec Pe. 
Central of Iowa. 98.272 109,446 D. 11,174 10.2 
_ Lae 1X2 15,347 D. 15.165 99.1 
Cis. £4 574,094 554,085 I. 20,909 3.8 
arr 125.930 147,816 D. 21886 14.8 
Den. & RK. G. W. 91,359 71.559 1. 12,800 27.7 
| | eres 15,315 16,645 D. 1330 8=68.0 
Det.. B.C. & Al. 27,805 24.396 I. 3.409 14.4 
3, eT Ore 6,572 10,709 D. 4137 3886 
E. Ten., Va. & G. 469.444 422,487 IL. 46,957 11.1 
_ ees 158,423 201,748 D. 43.324 21.7 
Knox. & Ohio.... 43,094 41,201 I. 1,893 4.6 
Net .... i cee 18,374 22.442 D. 4,069 18.5 
Mexican Nat..... 178,133 146.948 L 31.190 21.2 
ene inital Def. 8.681 17,696 D. ae 
Mion. & St. L 6, 117,845 D. 31245 26.5 
Seal Wa. bike Def. 1376 23,915 D. C6205 «.... 
New Brunswick.. 46,309 46,613 D. 304 0.7 
. SFr 5,941 4:7 I. 6,614 .... 
Northern Pacific. 703.607 571,42t L 132,186 232.2 
ee senaes 8,466 40,721 D. $2,255 79.2 
Southern Pac.Co.: 
Gal., H.& S.A 276,065 221,392 I. 34,673 24.9 
| oe ee 41.594 5,411 I. 36 183 670.1 
Louisia.& West 64,023 58,529 I. 5.484 9.4 
| Ere 24,207 26,600 D. 2.393 9.0 
Mor. L.& Texas. 472,266 398,2'4 1. 73.992 18.6 
ee 172,687 95.514 I. 77173 «808 
N. Y.,Tex. & M. 7,827 12,459 D. 4,632 37.1 
Net ~< «co OSE. £608 Def. 2.966 D. SS _— 
Texas & N.O.. 95,586 814534 I. 14.052 17.2 
Seen 15,865 32,623 D. 16,758 51.4 
Total At. Sys.. 915.767 742,198 1. 173,569 23.5 
a 249.654 157,188 1. 92,466 58.9 
St. I Rap. Tran.. 42,781 40,6°8 I. 215% 5.3 
Net re Def. 10,248 I. Cl arr 
Union Pacific.... 1,727,832 1,737,353 D. 9.521 05 
_ ee 349,011 430.068 D. 81,057 18.8 
Total (gross). ... $5,921,764 $5,398,373 I. $523,391 9.7 
Total (net)... ... 1,175,110 1,231,657 I. 275,775 22.4 
[ 219,228 a 
MMR akvauip alee aniiie sens sabaads on sines we den D. $56.547 4.6 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending March 9 is re. 
ported as follows, in bales : 

Interior markets ; 1888. 1887. Inc. or Dec. P..¢. 
are 30 851 31,739 D. &88 2.8 
Shipments........... 52,931 60.768 D. 7,837 12.9 
Uichiy. seae acduns 302,508 236,962 I. 65,546 27.7 

Seaports : 

Receipts.............. 73.489 72,953 I. 516 0.7 
I 87,504 81,472 I. 6,032 7.4 
a ee ee 797.010 741,923 I. 55,087 7.4 


The Inter-state Commerce Commission. 


At a meeting of the Commission held March 8, the sub- 
ject of the publication of joint tariffs being under consid- 
eration, the following order was adopted and directed to be 
sent to all common carriers subject to the Inter-state Law. 

Every tariff of rates and charges whick a common carrier 
subject to the provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce, 
by itself or jointly with one or more other carriers, whether 
such carriers are or are pot subject to such act, sbali estab- 
lish for the transportation of grain, flour, meal, meats, pro- 
visions, lard, tallow, canned goods, cotton, tobacco, live 
stock or other articles of customary export, frum any point 
within the United States to a seaport thereof, or to any 
point in or on the boundary of an adjacent country, or to 
any foreign port or place, is required to be filed with the 
Commission, and shall be made public. 

In all cases where a tariff is established for such merchan- 
dise billed or intended for export by sea, and ocean rates are 
not specified, either because of their fluctuation or for any 
other reason, so that only the charge for inland transporta- 
tion is definitely fixed, the tariff, as filed and made public, 
shall show the rate charged by the inland carrier or carriers 
to the point of export, including all terminal charges or ex- 
penses, and shall also show in what manner the thy ough rate 
to the point of ultimate destination is to be determined, 
whether by the addition of the ocean rate from time to time 
prevailing, or how otherwise. When the rate is a gross sum 
for the transportation of freight from a poimt within 
the United States to a port or place in a foreign coun- 
try. the tariff, as filed and made public, shall in every 
case show what part of the whole is allowed to the carrier or 
carriers for inland transportation to the point of export by 
sea, including all terminal expenses or charges; and if such 
part is subject to be increased or diminished, contingently or 
otherwise, or if in any other case the charge for inland trans- 
portation is subject to any change or modification in case the 
property carried is exported, the fact, and the manner in 
which the increase, diminution or change is to be determined, 
and the extent thereof, shall be stated. 

The usual provisions are made for publicity. 

The order becomes operative on March 20, 1888. 

Traffic Notes. 
At latest advices no progress had been made toward res- 
toration of rates in the West. The Burlington lives are 
represented as still obdurate. At a meeting of general man- 
agers in Chicago it was decided to announce an advance 
March 26, trusting to the future for an agreement to be 
reached. If none is arrived at the rates can remain as at 
present. Upon these conditions it was decided that, taking 
effect March 26, the rates in effect previous to Feb. 1 on 
traffic in the Western and Northwestern Associations be re- 
stored; that rates on traffic not included in these associations 
be restored at the same time to the basis in effect previous to 
Jan. 31; that the Chairman confer with the Southwestern 
lines to secure, if possible, similar action; that lines concur- 
ring in this action shall, not Jater than March 14, give notice 
of the contemplated advance in rates. 

Several months ago State Auditor Carr of Jndiana began 
suits against the Woodruff and other sleeping-car companies 
,O compel them to pay taxes on that proportion of their gross 

earnings which they received for service inside the state. 

The case against the Woodruff Company was decided in its 
favor by the Circuit Court and this decision has been af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. The opinion holds that such a 
tax as that proposed to be collected would, in reality, as the 
law is now framed, be a tax on inter-state commerce. 

The managers of the roads interested have agreed to make 
the rate on coal from the Pittsburgh district to Lake Erie ports 
90 cents per net ton, and from the Ohio coal district to Lake 
Erie ports 85 cents per net ton. 

The Western & Atlantic has reduced passenger rates 
between Chattanooga and Atlanta to 214 cents per mile for 
50 miles and under, 244 cents per mile for 100 miles and 
under, and 2}< cents per mile for greater distances. The 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia has met this reduction. 

East-bound Shipments. 

East-bound through shipments of flour, grain and pro- 
visions from Chicago for the week ending March 10, 
amounted to 39,325 tons against 38,157 tons the week 
before. The Chicago & Grand Trunk carried 19.3 per cent. ; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 12.1; Baltimore & Ohio 
cent anderbilt Lines, 28,3; Pennsylvania flines, 87,1 per 
cent, 
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